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DUNBARTON. 


HE early history of Dun- 
barton is replete with 
incidents and experi- 
ences of heroic record 
that indicate the marked 

character of the first settlers. 

It was fortunate indeed that the 
pioneers of these New England 
towns were of sturdy stock, earnest 





in their efforts, and undaunted in 
courage. These conspicuous charac- 
teristics are to be recognized to-day 
in many localities, in those of lineal 
descent. 

The exact year is not known, but 





a HH. Stinson. 


it must have been about 1740, that 
James Rogers and Joseph Putney 
made their way through the wilder- 
ness guided by the Black brook, a 
stream that empties into the Merri- 
mack river at Amoskeag, to the great 
meadow in the easterly part of the 
town, which region they later named 
‘* Montalona,’’ in memory of their 
old home in the north of Ireland. 
These inviting meadow lands, where 
the industrious beavers had cleared a 
large tract, produced luxuriant blue 
joint grass, so essential to the suste- 
nance of their cattle. They here 
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Looking North from 


established themselves, cleared the 
land, set out their orchard, when, in 
1746, the year of the massacre 
many Concord settlers by the 
dians, which is commemorated by a 
monument erected on the Hopkinton 
road, they were warned of a similar 
disaster impending to them, by two 
friends from the Rumford fort, to 
which place they, with their families, 
hastily fled for safety. On their re- 
turn on the morrow they found that 
they had experienced a marvelous 
escape, for their buildings had been 
burned, cattle slain, and their apple 
trees that had reached a bearing con- 
dition, cut down, with one solitary 
exception. 


of 
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It was, indeed, a sad and disheart- 
ening beginning, but the plucky, de- 
termined men did not give up at 
even such a severe calamity, for, in 
1749, they returned and entered on a 
permanent settlement. In spite of 


the rocky soil, the abundant growth 
of grass on these meadow lands, and 
possibilities 


the the surroundings 





convinced them of their 
wisdom in settling here. 

We can picture somewhat the out- 
look presented, with Rumford, our 
Concord of to-day, the nearest settle- 
ment, some ten miles distant, reached 
only by spotted trees, where the near- 
est habitation was found, with wild 
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gislature of 1901. 
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beasts all about them, and liable to 
be surprised at any moment by the 
shrill warwhoop of the savage, while 
the wilderness shut them completely 
in. 

It was not long, however, before 
much progress had made in 
the forest, and the 
borders of civilization were extended. 

The tract of territory embraced in 


been 


clearing away 


what is now Dunbarton is first men- 
tioned in a diary kept by Captain 
Pecker, in 1725, while in pursuit of 


Indians, and, in 1733, when it was 
1 


granted and surveyed as a township 
known as Narragansett, No. 6, by 
the Massachusetts General Court. 
In 1735 Capt. Samuel Gorham of 
Plymouth, Eng., secured the grant 


Residence of John C 


and named it Gorhamtown. The 
pond in the southwesterly part of the 
town still retains his name. In 1751 
Archibald Stark and others pur- 
chased the same tract of the assigns 
of John Tufton Mason and named it 
Starkstown. This name was retained 
until 1765, when it became incor- 
porated as Dunbarton, in memory of 
Dumbarton, Scotland, from which 
vicinity many of the first inhabitants 
came. This grant embraced a terri- 
tory five miles square, and included a 
part of the present town of Hooksett 


to the Merrimack river. In 1825, by 
legislative enactment, the part bor- 
dering on the river was disannexed 
and added to Hooksett. 

At the time of the grant in 1751, 
Rumford had some 350 inhabitants, 
Bow, possibly five families, Goffs- 


Walter E. Clough, 88 years old 
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town could have had but few people, 
if any, Weare was not settled, and 
Hopkinton had only been settled 
some ten years. About this time a 
settlement was made in the western 
part of the town by William Stinson, 
Thomas Mills, and John Hogg. 
These were also of Scotch-Irish stock, 
and came from Londonderry, where 
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Episcopal! Church 


Congregational Churct 


many of this blood had located tem- 
porarily on reaching these shores, 
and it had become a haven to this 
race of people. The settlers in the 
southern section of the town came 
more particularly from Massachu- 
setts, and among them were the 
Burnhams from Essex, there being 
six families of that name. 
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ea. Samue! Burnnam 


The thrift and enterprise of these 
early people was most noteworthy in 
clearing away the forests, laying out 
highways prior to 1760, building the 
first meeting-house, for which latter 
purpose a committee consisting of Ca- 
leb Page, Samuel Rankin, and John 
Stark was chosen in 1753, the work 
being completed by William Stark, 
William Stinson, and Jeremiah Page, 
a committee chosen in 1765. This 
first meeting-house was located on 


Mrs Samuel Burnham Mrs. Fanr 


the common, where the present town 
house stands, and was a low-framed, 
rude structure, with possibly one fin- 
ished pew, with loose plank seats 
resting on logs, a raised platform for 
singers, and a rough board pulpit for 
the minister. In those days there 
were no conveniences for heating 
the house; the foot stoves of our 
mothers alone tempering the chilly 
atmosphere. It must not be under- 
stood that the people were without 
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preaching during these years, for it 
is recorded that a Mr. McGregore 
preached the first sermon in this new 
wilderness town in the open air, on 
the spot now occupied by the ceme- 
tery, while other ministers preached 
from time to time. During the 
Revolutionary war the attention of 
the people was fully engrossed with 
the outcome of that struggle, and, in 
1785, a call was extended to a Mr. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brown Capt. Benjamin Whipple 


Giibert B. French Mrs. Gilbert B. French 


Bradford, but he was not settled. 
In 1788, on October 30, a committee 
was chosen to engage Walter Harris 
to preach on trial, and on August 26, 
following, he was duly ordained as 
the first settled minister. The first 
meeting-house served its purpose for 
twenty years, when it made way for 
the present venerable building now 
used for town purposes, erected in 
1789. This continued the house of 
worship until 1836, when the present 
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Congregational church was built, 
which occupies the site of the house 
of Col. William Stark, the first 
framed dwelling built at the Centre, 
which was one of the only two 
houses standing there for many 
years. 

In 1885 the interior of the church 
was renovated and modernized, 
Charles Chase, of Manchester, pre- 
senting a large chandelier, in mem-. 


Col. John Stinson 


William Caldwell Mrs. William Caldwel! 


A substantial 


ory of boyhood days. 
set of pulpit furniture was donated 
by members of one of the older 
families. 

Dr. Harris, the first minister, was 


born in 
1761. 


Lebanon, Conn., June 8, 
At the age of sixteen he was 
left without parent or guardian and 
with hardly a pittance of worldly sup- 
port. In common with other patriots, 
in May, 1777, he enlisted, and his 
brother was shot at his side in the 
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battle of Brandywine, in the same 
year. He served three years and re- 


ceived an honorable discharge in 
On his return to peaceful life 
he soon purchased a tract of land in 
Lebanon, this state, and engaged in 
clearing the same, but suddenly de- 
ciding to enter the ministry, struck 
his axe in a fallen tree, as a gift to 


the finder, 


1780. 


commenced his studies 
preparatory to entering Dartmouth 
college, graduating with honors in 
1787, and studying divinity under 
Dr. Emmons, an eminent scholar and 
divine. 

It is said that the appearance of 
Dr. Harris in the desk was unusually 
grave and commanding; the distinct- 
ness of his enunciation with consid- 
erable skill in adapting the tones of 
his voice to the sentimeats he ex- 
pressed, greatly increased the happy 
effect of his language. In the argu- 
mentative parts of his sermon his 
delivery was calm and distinct, but 
never dull, and in application animated 
and often highly impassioned. The 
purity of his motives, the strength 
and expansion of his understanding, 


wned by Lewis Page 


and the benevolence of his heart ap- 
pealed to all. He was a very able 
and faithful counselor, and the ex- 
cellence of his private character cor- 
responded with that of his public life. 

Dr. Harris was, withal, a model 
farmer. His land was well culti- 
vated and abundantly productive; 
the appearance of his grounds and 
buildings denoted thrift and good 
husbandry, which had a most salu- 
tary influence on the farmers of the 
town. He also took a deep interest 
in the conduct of the schools. An 
instance of his decision of character 
is given by Professor Burnham, ora- 


The Burnham Hill Schoo! 
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Rev. John M. Putnam 


tor at the Centennial celebration, 
where he said, that in 1812 political 
spirit ran high and the question 
whether clergymen had a right to 
vote was raised, when, on March 
meeting day, Dr. Harris, at the 
proper time, entered the meeting, 
advancing and standing upon the 
steps that led to the pulpit, and with 
a full commanding voice, said: ‘‘I 
have fought the battles of my country, 
my only brother fell by my side, and 
who is he who says I shall not 
vote?’’ and then deliberately ex- 
tended his hand to the ballot-box, 
and deposited his vote. He then, 
with dignity, walked out of the 
house. The silence was intense dur- 
ing this exhibition, and not a ques- 
tion on this point was ever after 
raised. Owing to failing strength he 
was assisted during the closing por- 
tion of his ministry by Rev. John M. 
Putnam asa colleague, when on his 
enforced retirement from pastoral 


work in 1830, Mr. Putnam became 
his successor. 

The same council that dismissed 
Dr. Harris installed his successor, 
Rev. John M. Putnam, July 8, 1830, 
but Dr. Harris still rendered 
assistance in church work. 


much 
They 


labored together, and their relations 
seemed more like that of father and 
Dr. Harris died December 25, 
1843, at the age of 82 years. 


son. 


Seldom has a 


town been so 


blessed in its church relations as 
Mr. Putnam was one of 
the best platform speakers of his day 
among the clergy in the state. He 
also followed faithfully the custom of 
his predecessor in regular visits to 
the public schools, where we well re- 
member his methods of examination 
and the line of general remark he 
gave the pupils, which had its in- 
fluence in their school career. Thus 
these two blessed, strong-minded 


leaders not only led the elders of 


Dunbarton. 
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the town along the paths of honor- 
orable living, but the boys and girls 
also were instructed along the right 
lines of thought and action, and they 
grew up to manhood and womanhood 
with pure habits and traits of noble 
character soundly established. Thus 
this church for a period of seventy 
years was never a day without a set- 
tled pastor, and in the language of 
Mr. Hadley, the influences of these 
two ‘‘was beautiful as a 
thread of gold and with the strength 
of iron, it 


pastors 
became interwoven with 
the character of this people.’’ 

On October 9, 1861, from the in- 
Mr. Putnam re- 
signed his charge, spending his last 
days with his daughter in Elyria, O., 
where he 


firmities of years, 


died 
the age of seventy-seven years. 


August 8, 1871, at 
Rev. 
Silvanus Hayward was called to the 
vacancy on the same date and in- 
stalled by the same council. Mr. Hay- 
ward was a man of rare intelligence 


Rev. George |. Bard 
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and force of character, his sermons 
during the years of our Civil war be- 
ing marked by their lofty spirit and 
ardent patriotism. Mr. Hayward 
acquired a wide reputation as a lec- 
turer, and his ability and recognized 
intellectual powers always bespoke for 
him a large and attentive audience 
whether in the pulpit or on the plat- 
form. His earlier experiences as a 
teacher were often brought into play 
at periods when students from Dart- 
mouth college were sent here for a 
probation season. In 1866 Mr. Hay- 
ward closed his labors and is now 
pastor of the church in Globe Vil- 
lage, Mass. 

Rev. George I. Bard, now of Mer- 
Mr. Bard 
was especially noted for his social, 
genial manners among the people, 
which traits contributed largely to 
his growing congregation, and a cor- 
dial welcome ever awaited him in 
his round of calls. Mrs. Bard was 
a quiet, gracious lady, who became 
endeared to the people. The tenth 
anniversary of their marriage was 
publicly observed, when an original 
poem was read by Mrs. Annis G. 
Marshall, while numerous articles of 
the ‘‘ shining tin,’’ with a liberal roll 
of greenbacks, were presented. 

He remained six years, being fol- 
lowed on October 16, 1873, by Rev. 
William E. Spear of Rockland, Me., 
who came fresh from the seminary, 
who, after five years, resigned, trav- 
eled extensively abroad, and later 
studied law, was admitted to prac- 
tice, settled in Boston, compiled sev- 
eral law books, was associated as one 
of the secretaries with the Spanish 
Peace commission at Paris, and is 
now secretary of the Spanish Treaty 
Claims commission at Washington, 


edith, was his successor. 
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of which ex-United States Senator 
William E. Chandler is president. 
Rev. James Wells of Holliston, 
Mass., was acting pastor for two 
years. Rev. Tilton C. N. Bouton 
was the next pastor, coming from 
Andover seminary, and being or- 
dained and installed July 14, 1881, 
closing pastorate September, 
1888, and now residing at Henniker, 
without a pastorate, from choice. 
Mr. Bouton was very popular with 
his people. He was succeeded by 
Rev. George I. Sterling, and he 
by Rev. Avery K. Gleason, who 
preached with much acceptance for 
seven years, and married Miss Han- 
nah K. Caldwell, eldest daughter of 
Horace Caldwell, one of the most 


his 


Rev. W. A. Bushee 


estimable and popular ladies of the 
time. They now reside in Rayn- 
ham, Mass., where Mr. Gleason is 
pastor of a prosperous church. 

The present minister is Rev. W. A. 
Bushee, who has entered on his sec- 
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ond year, and is carrying forward 
the work of this honored church so 
wisely begun, and so signally blest 
during these one hundred and thir- 
teen years. The present deacons are 
Frederick L. Ireland and Frank C. 
Woodbury. 

The first Baptist 
formed in 1828, 
ganized. A_ second society 
afterwards formed, and in 


society 
a church 


was 
and or- 
was 
1848 the 
two became united into one at the 
Centre, and on December 1, of this 
same year, the present church build- 
ing was dedicated, and the first ser- 
vice held therein, Rev. H. D. Hodge 
being then pastor. The first church 
building of this society, however, 
was erected at Montalona in 
and Isaac Wescott 
preacher. Prior to this date young 
Wescott held meetings in the 
schoolhouse near this same location. 
Mr. Wescott subsequently went to 
Vermont, and later to New York 


1830, 
was the first 


city, where he acquired a wide repu- 


tation as a preacher and _ pastor. 
After Mr. Wescott’s departure, in 
1831, services were held by various 
clergymen, the first settled pastor 
being Rev. Stephen Pillsbury, who 
came in 1835 and continued until 
1839. There were several short pas- 
torates, among them being that of 
Rev. J. W. Poland, but Rev. H. D. 
Hodge was pastor at the dedication 
of the new church, in 1848. Rev. 
Samuel Cook was his successor in 
1849, and he in turn was followed by 
Rev. Horace Eaton, in 1855, who re- 
mained five years. Mr. Stephen Pills- 
bury, a licentiate, son of the Rev. 
Stephen Pillsbury before named, 
supplied until 1865. Rev. T. B. 
Eastman and Rev. E. J. Whitte- 
more occupied the pulpit for a short 
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Rev. Samuel 
bury, now of Bow, was called. 


period, when 


Wood- 
Mr. 


Woodbury was exceedingly popular, 


and labored with much acceptance, 
served with satisfaction and credit on 
the board, and proved the 
scriptural saying, ‘‘that a man to 
have friends must himself 
friendly.’’ Other excellent pastors 
were Rev. A. J. Hopkins, Rev. Lu- 
cien Hayden, D. D., while Messrs. 
Peck and Willand continued the 
gracious work. The present pastor 
is Rev. F. H. Buffum who comes 
from Salisbury, and has just entered 
on his labors. Mr. Buffum will find 
himself surrounded by 
helpful people. 


school 


show 


a cordial, 
This church build- 
ing has also been recently renovated 
and repaired. KE. Chase Brown and 
Nathaniel H. Wheeler are the active 
deacons. 

The Episcopalian worshipers have 
a neat and inviting chapel at North 
Dunbarton, at which regular services 
are conducted by Rev. Edward M. 
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Parker, instructor at the famous St. 
Paul’s School, Concord. A parish 
house was also built nearby in 1900. 
Much credit is due Mr. Parker for 
the prosperity of this branch of Zion, 
known as St. John’s. 

The Universalist society, of which 
Rev. Nathan R. Wright was pastor 
four years, was organized in 1830, 
but long since ceased to exist. Mr. 
Wright was the father of Col. Carroll 
D. Wright. 

In 1844, through the efforts largely 
of Amos Hadley, now of Concord, 
then teacher of the high school at 
the Centre, there was organized a 
lyceum for intellectual cultivation 
and literary improvement, which ac- 
quired a wide reputation in all the 
surrounding towns. Mr. Hadley 
delivered two addresses on ‘‘ The 
Literary Hours of the Laboring 
Man,’’ and ‘‘ Early History of Dun- 
barton,” that possessed marked merit 
and value. They were printed, and 


Old High Schoo! Bu 


ding 
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David T. Whipple 


Capt. Andrew J. Stone 
the address on Dunbarton is es- 
pecially valuable for its authentic 
historic presentation. By Mr. Had- 
ley’s labors the reputation and suc- 
cess of the lyceum were early estab- 
lished, and the opportunities it af- 
forded for culture in debate and pub- 
lic effort were well informed by the 
people, and had a powerful influence 
in the development of all participat- 
ing in the exercises. The lyceum 
flourished until about 1864, when the 
calls that came for soldiers to defend 
our country’s honor, and the emigra- 
tion of our young men and women to 
other localities, told on the institution 
to such an extent that it was gradu- 
ally discontinued. The high school 
was not, however, wholly abandoned 
until late in the seventies. 

A town like Dunbarton is rich in 
historic character. Archibald Stark, 
while never a permanent inhabitant, 


Fred D. Sargent 


was one of the first applicants for the 
grant of the township of which he 
was a large proprietor and which, for 


bore the name of 
He was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1697, and came to 


fourteen years, 
Starkstown. 


New Hampshire in 1720, joining his 
Scottish friends at Londonderry. His 
son, Col. William Stark, was a pro- 
prietor and inhabitant. He was a 
captain of rangers and was at the 
capture of Louisburg, and fought 
under Wolfe on the Heights of Abra- 
ham. His younger brother, Gen. 
John Stark, was evidently a resident 
of the town, though possibly for a 
limited period, as his name appears 
several times in the early records, and 
in 1760, lot number twelve, in the 
fourth range, containing one hundred 
acres, was granted by the proprietors 
to him as an encouragement to build 
a sawmill, and that the same should 
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be in operation within a year. The 
condition was fulfilled and the land 
is yet in possession of the Stark 
family, and a sawmill still occupies 
the original spot. General Stark 
married Elizabeth Page, daughter of 
Capt. Caleb Page, 
the principal 


who was one of 
settlers of the town, 
who located at what is now known as 
Page’s Corner, or North Dunbarton. 
He was surveyor and commissioner 
under the crown. ‘There was a fort 
erected near his home, where the set- 
the 
his 


tlers could flee for safety 
Indians. 


from 
made 
at his wife’s father’s, and it 
Caleb Stark, 
and retained 


The general 
home 
was here his first son, 
was born, his home 
with his grandparents until after the 
Revolutionary war. 

The conflict at Lexington on April 
19, 1775, 
of all the people, and General Stark 
abandoned his occupation at Man- 
and hastened to join the 
American forces near Boston. 

The war spirit reached Dunbarton, 


and Caleb Stark, then sixteen years 


aroused the patriotic spirit 


chester, 


hh 
TT at 
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of age, became eager to join his 
father, but his grandparents objected. 
In spite, however, of this refusal, his 
mind was made up, so with caution 
he gathered his clothing together, 
and in the early morn of June 16, 
1775, he mounted his own horse, 
and, with his musket, started for the 
American camp, which in due time 
was reached. The morrow proved 
an eventful day. ‘The battle of Bun- 
ker Hill was fought where the New 
Hampshire line, under Colonel Stark, 
formed the left wing of the American 
forces, and repulsed the many attacks 
made by the British. Young Caleb 
was with the regiment at the rail 
fence, and bravely performed his part 
in this his first experience in battle. 
He followed the fortunes of war to 
the end, being promoted to the rank 
of major, and was aide-de-camp and 
adjutant-general on the staff of his 
father, and was wounded in the arm 
at the engagement of 


see" 


October 7, 
He was a brave, fearless sol- 
dier, much like his illustrious father 
in many ways. At the close of the 


mit 


——— aa 





The Stark Cemetery. 
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The Stark Mansion 


war he returned to Dunbarton, built 
the spacious 


mansion house now 
standing on the estate, and died in 
Ohio, where he had gone on busi- 
ness pertaining to proving the family 
claims to lands granted for military 
services, August 26, 1838. He was 
buried in the family cemetery on the 
estate,—a charming spot in nature’s 
quiet and repose. He was married 
in 1787, to Sarah, daughter of Dr. 
William McKinstry of Taunton, 


McNeil Hall—Stark Estate 


Mass., who, in 1775, was surgeon- 
general of the British hospitals at 
Boston. He had eleven children. 
Mrs. Stark survived her husband 
only a year. 

At the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Bunker Hill monument Major 
Stark was the youngest survivor of 
the battle present, and was recog- 
nized by the Marquis de Lafayette, 
and during the time of the distin- 
guished nation’s guest, the marquis 
was entertained at the Dunbarton 
mansion. Major Stark was also one 
of the twelve Revolutionary veterans 
who stood by Jackson at his presi- 
dential inauguration. 

Of his children, Harriet, Charlotte, 
and Caleb, Jr., were closely identified 
with the town, the daughters being 
women.of superior capabilities, while 
the son, Caleb, Jr., was a graduate of 
Harvard college, and later was ad- 
mitted to the practice of the law. 
He followed his profession in Cin- 
cinnati, and afterwards in Concord. 
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Later he returned to his Dunbarton 
home. He was a member of the 
legislature from 1834 to 1837. He 
was a fine classical scholar, and a 
ready writer. As an author he wrote 
a valuable memoir of his grandfather, 
the general, and compiled a “ His- 
tory of Dunbarton.’’ He died Feb- 
ruary 1, 1862, at the age of fifty- 
seven, and was buried in the family 
cemetery. 


The mansion house and a large 
part of the original estate is now 
owned by Charles F. M. Stark, a great 
grandson of the general, also a de- 
scendant of Robert Morris, the dis- 
tinguished financier, who well main- 
tains the honorable reputation and 
kindly hospitality of the illustrious 
family. In 1878 he married Annie 
McNeil, daughter of Gen. John Mc- 
Neil, of Winchester, Mass., a charm- 
ing lady, who 
household with 


grace and dignity. 
xxxii—l4 


over the 
hospitable 
They have one 


presides 
most 
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son, John McNeil Stark, a promising 
young man, who has entered on his 
business career in Boston. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stark have remodeled and beau- 
tified the interior of the mansion; 
the chamber once occupied by Lafay- 
ette remaining much the same as 
when the distinguished guest was 
here entertained, while a large and 
valuable collection of portraits, relics, 
papers, and articles connected with 


Mis. Charles F. M. Stark 


the Stark, Morris, Potter, Pierce, and 
McNeil families can here be seen. 
Recently, two other artistic and spa- 
cious houses have been erected, 
largely for summer use, which add 
very much to this historic and inter- 
esting part of the town. Mr. Stark 
is also a sportsman and delights in 
the rod and gun. He is a crack 
shot, and has captured several badges 
or medals. Among the sightly and 
attractive locations about the town 
are the Ray, Burnham, Mills, Bailey, 
Hammond, Parker, and Stinson 
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farms, delightful in the extensive 
scenes that stretch from horizon to 
horizon. 

The sheets of water known as Gor- 
ham, Long, Kimball, and Purgatory 
ponds, stretching from west to east 
across the southern portion of the 
town, are attractive for boating and 
fishing. Near these ponds sawmills 
were built, but which have 
largely gone to decay. 

The interests of the are 
purely agricultural, and the tidy, 
well-kept grounds, the commodious, 
up-to-date buildings, and well-tilled, 
productive farms, speak volumes for 
the thrifty farmer, and the fertility of 
the soil. 

Summer guests are attracted here 
in goodly numbers, annually, and 
find excellent accommodations at the 
Centre View Farm, owned by Henry 
P. Kelley, and at the Deacon Parker 
Farm now owned by Dea. F. C. 
Woodbury, also at Maple Hall, 
across the village common, 
many other locations hold out tempt- 
ing inducements. The one store of 
the town is at the Centre, conducted 
by John Bunten, who carries a full 
stock of everything that goes with a 
thoroughly up-to-date establishment, 
and it is here that the telephone ser- 
vice is reached, a convenience every 


now 


town 


while 


A Catch of Trout by C. F. M. Stark 
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progressive town must have, and 
which will soon circle all about the 
town. The post-office is also here. 

The peace-loving people and the 
health-giving atmosphere of this 
municipality wholly preclude the 
thought of a lawyer or physician 
casting their lot here. They have 
had to move on to less favored spots 
or starve. 

Modern and up-to-date machinery 
is largely used by the farmers, and is 
the only way they can keep abreast 
of the times. Milk production is a 
leading specialty, which product goes 


Diamond Badge won at Chicag 


by C. F. M. Stark 
niostly to the Boston market, while 
those within 
Concord and 


reach of 
have a 


convenient 
Manchester 


class of customers which they regu- 
larly supply in general lines. 

The free rural mail service very 
thoroughly covers the town, which 
was one of the early towns in the 
state to secure the appreciated bles- 


sings it brings. Four routes,—two 
from Concord, and one each from 
Manchester and Goffstown,—well ac- 
commodate the people. 
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Among the agencies that contri- 
bute in no small degree to the pub- 
lic good is Stark grange, organized 
October 30, 1873, which has been of 
special benefit to its members during 
these years along social and educa- 
tional lines. Through its influence 
farm life has been most perceptibly 
brightened, and the dignity and sub- 
stantial character of this honorable 
profession greatly advanced. Har- 
ris E. Ryder was the first master, 
and associated with him were many 
of the leading farmers and members 
of their families, who faithfully 
labored to make the organization the 
success it has proved to be. Lewis 
N. Page is the present master. In 
1878 the grange made a remarkable 
exhibit at the State fair in Manches- 
ter of twenty yoke of oxen, an elabor- 
ately decorated farm wagon, with 
farm fruits and products, while the 
members attended in a body escorted 
by a band, with Wesley P. Stone as 
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marshal. They were awarded the first 
cash prize and many blue ribbons. 
Another organization should be 
mentioned, namely, the Dunbarton 
Cornet band, which has achieved 
much renown in this vicinity. The 
town library occupies a pleasant 
room in the town building, with 
shelves filled with an excellent selec- 
tion of readable volumes. Miss 
Mabel F. Kelley is librarian, and 
has inaugurated an excellent system 
in the conduct and care of the same. 





Centre View Farm—H. P. Kelley 
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A worthy innovation, although just 


established by Rev. Mr. Buffum, de- 
serves a passing word,—the opening 
of a public reading room at the Bap- 
tist parsonage, where the best current 
literature of the day is provided, also 
a library of valuable reference books 
free of use to the people. 

The schools of the town have 
gradually been consolidated and 
now number four. They will com- 
pare favorably with those of other 
like localities, and here, as in other 
towns similarly situated, the trend is 
towards a central graded school, and 
supervisory methods, which would 
ensure more thoroughness and work 
of greater efficiency. James E. 
Stone, Miss Aunie M. Burnham, and 
Mrs. Lewis N. Page comprise the 
present board of education. 

In September, 1865, the town cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary, 
with delightful exercises that were 
participated in by throngs of people. 


The president of the day was Dea. 
Daniel H. Parker. Prof. Charles G. 
Burnham of Haverhill, Mass., was 
the orator. Hon. Henry E. Burn- 
ham was the poet. Hon. Henry M. 
Putney was toastmaster, and Capt. 
Charles Stinson, chief marshal. It 
was a notable event, notable men and 
women came home ounce more to re- 
new the happy days of long ago. 
‘‘Old Home Day,’’ inaugurated in 
1899, by Governor Rollins, had much 
in kind with the centennial event. 
The home-coming was a joyous one, 
elaborate decorations abounded, 1,500 
people were dined, while the church 
was packed with an _ enthusiastic 
crowd during the exercises. Govern- 
or Rollins, Senator Chandler, and a 
host of distinguished natives were 
among the guests, and no town in all 
the state had a happier or more com- 
plete gathering. The satisfaction 
expressed in face, voice, and hand 
clasp, as friends long separated met 
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once more, happy in the glad re- 
union, fully attested the value of 
these gatherings to town and people. 

A feature of this occasion was the 
very remarkable and valuable collec- 
tion and exhibition of ancient arti- 
cles, portraits, and relics made in 
the chapel building by Mrs. Charles 
F. M. Stark, which attracted wide 
attention. The day was also ob- 
served in 1900 and 1go1, and plans 
are already in hand for 1902. 

Besides the name of Stark there 
are many others whose patriotism 
and valor shed glory on the town, the 
most conspicuous being Maj. Robert 
Rogers, the famous ranger, eldest 
son of James Rogers, the early set- 
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tler here. Others were Col. Joseph 
Blanchard, Capt. Alexander Todd, 
Richard Rogers, brother to Robert, 
and Jeremiah Page, the king’s sur- 
veyor. In all the wars Dunbarton 
did her share, while during the Civil 
war the town furnished ror men. 
Among this number we would name 
Capt. Henry M. Caldwell, who died 
at Falmouth, Va.; Capt. William E. 
Bunten, who died in New York in 
1900; Capt. Andrew J. Stone, killed 
in the battle of the Wilderness, in 
1864; while the heroism and bravery 
of the rank and file were everywhere 
recognized. Of our Civil war veter- 
ans only these reside here, namely, 
Horace Caldwell, Bradford Burnham, 
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ea 


The Twiss 


Page Twiss 


Mrs. Mary Yameson died at 74, Mrs. 


Léigail Allis 


died at 87 yee 


on died at 92, ! 
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James E. Barnard, John R. Emerson, 
E. Chase Brown, David T. Heath, 
George Noyes. 

Of the more distinguished ‘sons 
whose careers in the civil walks of life 
have reflected conspicuous credit on 
the town, we find an eminent array. 
Among the galaxy are United States 





Senator Burnham; Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, the eminent statistician ; 
Prof. Mark Bailey, the accomplished 
elocutionist, of Yale college; Hon. 
Henry M. Putney, the successful 


journalist and politician; David B. 
Kimball, for twenty years district 
attorney of eastern Massachusetts; 
Rev. George A. Putnam, the popular 
and faithful divine; 


Rev. Leonard 
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S. Parker, the fearless abolitionist 
and consecrated minister; while of 
those who have passed away are 


Hon. Moody Currier, the gifted 
scholar, banker, and governor; Jo- 
seph Gibson Hoyt, LL. D., the 


classical scholar and instructor, and 
chancellor of Washington Universi- 








ty, St. Louis; Charles G. Burn- 
ham, author of ‘‘Burnham’s Arith- 
metic,’’ and state superintendent of 
schools for Vermont; Caleb Mills, 
state superintendent of schools for 
Indiana, and professor of Wabash 
college; John A. Cavis, lawyer and 
judge in California; N. Fisher Har- 
ris, a judge in Georgia; Stephen B. 
Stinson, district judge in Illinois ; 
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Col. Daniel Stinson, for fifty years in 
the military and regular army service 
in New York commencing under 
General Scott. 

George H. Twiss was the son of 
Paige Twiss, born in 1833. He 
graduated at Dartmouth in 18509, 


taught school in Washington, D. C., 
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His present wife was Julia M. Minot 
of Concord. He has four children. 
Among the successful business 
men are Charles Chase of Manches- 
ter, also his brother, the late Thomas 
Chase of Nashua; and John C. Stin- 
son of Gloucester City, N.J., The 
boyhood and early youth of Hon. 


The Twiss Homestead 


was principal of the high school in 
Columbus, Ohio, for four years, and 
was a member of the board of educa- 
tion in that city for a like period. 
He studied law and was admitted to 
practise in 1866. He has been a 
director in the Ohio Meteorological 
Board for ten years, a perfect weather 
bureau in himself, and is now secre- 
tary of the Civil Service Commission. 


John McLane of Milford, Gilman 
Clough, the wealthy lumber operator, 
of Manchester, and Joseph G. Edger- 
ly, superintendent of schools at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., were spent on these 
hills. 

We now speak biographically of 
individuals and families who would 
seem to well deserve more than the 
passing word, and first is that of Col. 
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Carroll D. Wright, the distinguished 
student of economics. 


Col. Carroll Davidson Wright was 
born in Dunbarton, July 25, 1840. 
His father, Rev. Nathan B. Wright, 
was born in Washington, as also was 
his mother, Eliza (Clark) Wright. 
Rev. Nathan R. Wright was a Uni- 
versalist preacher. He removed from 
Dunbarton, where he lived four years, 
to Hooksett, and thence to Washing- 
ton, about 1843. In 1856 he went to 
Reading, Mass. The boyhood days 
of Colonel Wright were therefore 


largely spent in the latter town. 
Rev. Nathan R. Wright was the son 
of Dr. Nathan Wright of Washing- 
ton, and in the latter part of his life 
of Cambridge, Mass. He was the 
son of Col. Jacob Wright, of Wash- 
ington, born in Westford, Mass., 
who was a colonel in the New Hamp- 
shire militia, but had served with 
Massachusetts troops in the Revolu- 
tion. His American ancestry is 
traced to Charlestown, Mass., in 
1644. Eliza Clark was the daughter 
of Jonathan Clark, of Washington, 
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the son of Jonathan Clark, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, who went to New 
Hampshire from Braintree, Mass. 
His American ancestry dates from 
1640. The great grandfathers of the 
subject of this sketch died in Wash- 
ington, at the advanced age of ninety- 
one, and they are both well-remem- 
bered by him. On the side of the 
Clarks the blood is mostly Scotch, 
while on the side of the Wrights it is 
English. On the mother’s side Colo- 
nel Wright is connected with the 
Davidsons, of Scotch blood, and on 
his father’s side with the Lowells. 
His education was in the common 
schools of Washington, and in the 
academy at that place; in the high 
school at Reading, Mass., and in the 
academies at Alstead, Chester, Vt., 
and Swanzey. He taught at Lang- 
don, when eighteen years of age, 
and, later on, at North Chester, Vt. ; 
was assistant principal of Mount Cz- 


The Birthplace of Col Carrol 
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sar seminary, Swanzey; taught in 
West Swanzey and in Troy. He 
fitted two years in advance for col- 
lege, but on account of ill health did 
not enter. He commenced the study 
of law in 1860, while living at Swan- 
zey, under the direction of Messrs. 
Wheeler and Faulkner of Keene. He 
studied with the late Erastus Worth- 
ington of Dedham, Mass., and with 
Tolman Willey of Boston, and was 
admitted to the bar at Keene, in 1865, 
but did not engage in practice until 
1867, when he was admitted to the 
bar of Suffolk county, Mass., and to 
that of the United States courts. 
His intention was to enter practice 
at Keene, but the state of his health, 
resulting from army experience, did 
not admit of this, and during the 
time intervening between his admis- 


sion and his entering upon active 
practice he engaged in the furniture 
business in Lynn, Mass., but in this 


0. Wright 
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was not particularly successful. In 
August, 1867, having settled up his 
affairs in Lynn, he determined to 
pursue his chosen profession, without 
regard to health. He selected patent 
law as his specialty, and in this was 
entirely successful, being actively en- 
gaged until 1875, when his practice 
amounted to nearly $10,000 per an- 
num. In 1871 he was elected to the 





Rev. Natnan R. Wright 


Massachusetts senate, he then being 
a resident of Reading, Mass., and 
represented the Sixth Middlesex Dis- 
trict. He was reelected in 1872, thus 
serving during the sessions of 1872 
and 1873. He was on the committee 
on military affairs at both sessions, 
being its chairman during the second, 
and he was also on the committee on 
insurance, acting as its chairman in 
the session of 1873; healso served on 
the committee on bills in the third 
reading and on committee on the judi- 
ciary. In 1873, as a result of his ex- 
perience on the committee in 1872, 


when the great fire in Boston oc- 
curred, he carried through the bill 
providing for a uniform policy of in- 
surance, known as the Massachusetts 
Standard Policy. He also carried 
through the senate a bill which the 
late Josiah Quincy had fought 
through the house, providing for 
cheap morning and evening trains 
for workingmen. As chairman of 
the committee on military affairs in 
1873, he carried through a bill com- 
pletely reorganizing the militia of the 
commonwealth. This bill, for the 
first time in the history of the coun- 
try, established the principle and the 
practice of subjecting officers to an 
examination as to their character, 
qualifications, etc., before receiving 
permanent commission. 

At the close of his senatorial ex- 
perience, that is, in June, 1873, he 
was appointed by Governor Wash- 
burn as chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. In 
1875 the legislature committed the 
state census to the care of that office. 
In 1876 he was elected one of the 
electors for the choice of president 
and vice-president, and served as 
secretary of the electoral college of 
the commonwealth. In 1880 he was 
appointed supervisor of the United 
States census for the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and on the comple- 
tion of that work was made special 
agent of the United States census, 
under General Walker, to investi- 
gate and report on the factory sys- 
tem. In this capacity he made a 
personal study of many of the factory 
towns of Europe and of this country. 
In 1884 he represented his district as 
a delegate in the National Republi- 
can convention at Chicago, and in 
the same year was commissioned by 
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the governor of Massachusetts to in- 
vestigate the public records of the 
towns, parishes, counties, and courts 
of that commonwealth. 

In January, 1885, he was appointed 
by President Arthur as United States 
commissioner of labor, but he held 
the office of chief of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
until September, 1888, conducting 
the work of that and the federal 
office at the same time, and having 
charge of the Massachusetts decen- 
nial census for 1885. In October, 
1893, in accordance with a special 
act of congress, he was designated by 
President Cleveland to complete the 
work of the Eleventh Federal census, 
the superintendent, Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, having resigned in the June 
previous. Mr. Wright had charge 
of the Federal census until October, 
1897, when, on his request, he was 
relieved of any further responsibility, 
the work having been completed. 
In 1894, while carrying on the work 
of the census and of the United States 
Department of Labor, he was, in ac- 
cordance with law, appointed to the 
head of a commission to investigate 
the strike at Chicago. 

Mr. Wright’s military career began 
in September, 1862, when he enlisted 
as a private soldier in Company C, 
Fourteenth New Hampshire Volun- 
teers. In October, before the regi- 
ment left the state, he was elected 
and commissioned as second lieuten- 
ant of the company, while in Decem- 
ber, 1863, he was commissioned and 
mustered as adjutant, and in Decem- 
ber, 1864, as colonel, being the last 
mustered colonel of the regiment. 
In the early part of 1863 he served on 
the brigade staff at Poolesville, Md., 
as acting assistant commissary of 
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subsistence, and in the same year he 
served at the Central Guard house, a 
military prison in Washington, and 
also as aide-de-camp on the staff of 
General Martindale, commander of 
the military district of Washington, 
and in November he returned to the 
regiment to act as adjutant. In the 
spring of 1864, while the regiment 
was serving in Louisiana, he acted 
as acting assistant adjutant-general 
of the district of Carrollton, and later 
on in the same capacity in the First 
Brigade, Second Division, Nineteenth 
Corps, on the staff of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral H. W. Birge, and he served in 
this capacity through the campaign 
in the Shenandoah under General 
Sheridan, being in the battles of the 
Opequon and Fisher's Hill. He left 
the service in March, 1865, resigning 
on account of effects of typho-malarial 
fever. 

Colonel Wright is a member of 
many societies, both in this country 
and in Europe. He served for three 
years as president of the American 
Social Science Association, and is 
now president of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, a fellow of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and of the 
Academy of Political Science, a 
member of the American Historical 
and Economic associations, one of 
the governors of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, corresponding 
member of the Institute of France, 
honorary member of the Imperial 
Academy of Science of Russia, a 
member of the International Statis- 
tical Institute, honorary member of 
the Royal Statistical Society of Lon- 
don, member of the International 
Institute of Sociology, and a mem- 
ber of many other bodies devoted to 
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the study of economics and social 
science. He was president of the 
American Unitarian Association for 
three years, and is now president of 
the National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Churches. 

In politics Mr. Wright is and al- 
ways has been a Republican, begin- 
ning his political life in 1860, before 
he was old enough to vote, by mak- 
ing a very complete study of the 
history of American politics, and as 
a result taking the stump for Mr. 
Lincoln. He is an ardent civil ser- 
vice man, and has done much to 
secure purity and integrity in official 
service. With the exception of six 
or seven years his life has been pub- 
lic, either as teacher, soldier, legis- 
lator, or publicist. For nearly a 
generation he has devoted his ener- 
gies to the study and investigation of 
industrial life and conditions, aban- 
doning his practice in 1875, when he 
became thoroughly interested in sta- 
tistical work. Since 1868 he has 
been well and favorably known as a 
public speaker, having gained his 
first successes in lectures on the war, 
later on in political arguments, and 
during the last twenty-five years or 
more as a lecturer on social and eco- 
nomic subjects. In 1879 he was a 
lecturer on phases of the labor ques- 
tion at the Lowell Institute in Bos- 
ton, and in 1881 was elected univer- 
sity lecturer on the factory system 
at Harvard university, and again in 
1900 on wages statistics. He was 
also university lecturer at Johns 
Hopkins university in 1888 and 1890 
on studies in social science; at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
in 1891, on statistics; at the North- 
western university in 1892, on sta- 
tistics, and at Dartmouth college, in 


1897, on statistics. He has been 
honorary professor of social econom- 
ics on the faculty of the Catholic 
University of America, at Washing- 
ton, since 1895, while he has given 
other courses at various summer 
schools, especially the School of 
Ethics at Plymouth. He has also 
lectured on Christian sociology at 
Oberlin, on social economics at 
Chautauqua, at the School of Soci- 
ology at Hartford, at Brown univer- 
sity, and at the Meadville Theologi- 
cal school; is now professor of sta- 
tistics and social economics in the 
School of Comparative Jurisprudence 
and Diplomacy of Columbian univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

In 1883 Tufts college conferred on 
Colonel Wright the honorary degree 
of A. M.; in 1894 Wesleyn univer- 
sity conferred the degree of LL. D., 
while from Dartmouth, in 1897, he 
received the degree of Ph. D. In 
his official capacity he has published 
nearly fifty volumes of statistics, be- 
sides completing the Federal census 
of 1890, consisting of twenty-five 
quarto volumes. He is the author 
of many articles and pamphlets on 
social and economic subjects, and 
has written two works, ‘‘ The Indus- 
trial Evolution of the United States”’ 
and “ Outline of Practical Sociology.” 
He has also been named as one of 
the incorporators of the institute at 
Washington created by Mr. Carnegie. 

Mr. Wright was married January 
1, 1867, at Reading, Mass., to Caro- 
line E. Harnden, daughter of the 
late Sylvester Harnden of that place. 
They have two children, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia W. McPherson of Gettysburg, 
Pa., and Grace D. Wright. 

Colonel Wright has resided in 
Washington since the autumn of 
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1887. In Washington, as im Massa- 
chusetts, he has taken an interest in 
measures looking to the welfare of 
people and classes, being interested 
in the establishment of kindergartens 
and in the education of colored 
youth; he is president of the Ma- 
nassas Industrial School for Colored 
Youth at Manassas, Va.; and is also 
president of Hackley school at Tarry- 
town, N. Y. He has never been 
identified with any social or indus- 
trial reform, believing that the chief 
elements of all reform are to be found 
in the practical application of the 
principles of religion. He believes 
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that each separate reform, so far as it 
follows this line, becomes a powerful 
contributor to all reform, but that 
there is no single panacea for any 
one of the evils of society; thus he 
believes that the collection and pub- 
lication of facts showing actual con- 
ditions constitute the most potent fac- 
tor in reform movements. Friendly 
to all measures when properly urged, 
he does not find in any one an abso- 
lute solution of the problems which 
they are set to solve, but only aids to 
general evolution, which must come 
through increased intelligence and a 
knowledge of conditions that will 
enable men to better their lives. He 
considers the great labor problem the 





Fa 


real struggle of humanity to secure a 
higher standard of living, and that 
all measures, facts, movements, which 
aid this struggle are worthy of in- 
dorsement and ot assistance. 

Naturally, a man becoming inter- 
ested in his line of work has had no 
time to secure wealth. Abandoning 
a lucrative and growing practice, he 
has devoted his life and his energies 
to the work to which he dedicated 
himself more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. At times he has made at- 
tempts to provide for the future, but 
like most men engaged as he is, has 
found the experiments more expen- 
sive than profitable ; so he finds him- 
self a poor man as the world goes, 
and yet content with hard work and 
constant service. With no political 
ambitions, he finds that side of gov- 
ernment devoted to educational work 
the most attractive. 
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Hon. Henry E. Burnham was born 
November 8, 1844, and acquired his 
education in the common and high 
schools of the town, preparing for 
college at Meriden, and graduating 
with distinguished honors from Dart- 
mouth in 1865. He entered at once 
upon the study of law, and was ad- 
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His law practice has been exten- 
sive under the firm name of Burn- 
ham, Brown & Warren, ranking 
among the largest in the state. 

As a public speaker Mr. Burnham 
takes high rank, being one of the 
most gifted and eloquent in the state. 
His popularity is unbounded in all 





mitted to the bar in 1868. 


He estab- 
lished himself in Manchester, where 
he has since made his home and has 


been his 
For three years he was 
judge of probate for his county, and 


treasurer two years. 


eminently successful in 


practice. 


He was a mem- 
ber of the house of representatives at 
Concordjin 1873, 1874, and 1901, and 
in 1888 was chairman of the Repub- 
lican State convention. 


the walks and stations of life, as 
was evidenced by his election by 
the legislature of 1901 by a decisive 
majority as United States senator, 
to succeed the Hon. William E. 
Chandler. 

As a citizen of Manchester, he has 
ever taken the deepest interest in all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the city. He is a Mason of high 
degree, and was grand master of the 
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State Lodge in 1885. He is presi- 
dent of the Mechanics Savings bank 
of Manchester, a director of the Sec- 
ond National bank and of the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 
He was commander of the Amoskeag 
Veterans in 1893 and 1894, and the 
battalion accepted an invitation to 
Washington as his guests in Feb- 
ruary last, which trip with its rounds 
of pleasure was so much enjoyed. 


was Nathan Dane who was an emi- 
nent jurist and statesman of his time, 
a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress of 1787, and author of the 
famous ordinance for the government 
of the vast territory north and west 
of the Ohio river, which contained 
the historical provision,—“ that there 
shall be neither slavery nor volun- 
tary servitude in the said territory.’’ 

In 1874 he married Elizabeth H. 





Hon. Henry L. Burnham 


His father was the late Henry L. 
Burnham, born in Dunbarton in 
1814, who held the various town 
offices, was representative to the leg- 
islature, county commissioner, mem- 
ber of the state senate, sheriff of Mer- 
rimack county, was a teacher of long 
experience and a capable civil engi- 
neer, who married in March, 1842, 
Maria A. Bailey, daughter of Josiah 
Bailey, a woman of sterling character. 

Senator Burnham comes from 
sturdy stock. Among his ancestors 





Patterson, daughter of the late John 
D. Patterson of Manchester, and they 
have three daughters, one of whom 
is the wife of Aretas Blood Carpen- 
ter, a prominent citizen of the city. 
Senator Burnham is a delightful 
man sociably, kindly in his manners, 
and fills his high office with dignity 
and most distinguished ability. 
Joseph Putney, the first settler of 
this town, was the father of Henry 
Putney who had twelve children, 
among them David who was the 
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father of Henry, who was born upon 
and occupied the Putney homestead 
until he died in 1866, 
when it was sold and passed out of 
the family. Mr. Putney was an 
able and important citizen, served 
the town as selectman, and filled 
other positions with marked fidelity. 
His wife Abigail Alexander. 
They had seven children: Henry M., 
Frank A., William A., Mark H., 
Mary A., Harvey W., and Fred E. 
Henry M. Putney, born in 1840, 


November, 


was 


e Putney 


fitted for college at New London, 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1861. 
He taught the high school and was 
the most efficient moderator the town 
ever had, and represented it in the 
legislature of 1868. He read law and 
soon after his admission to the bar 
became the political editor of the 
Manchester J/irrer, which position 
he still occupies. He was appoint- 
ed collector of internal revenue by 
President Arthur and removed by 
President Cleveland for ‘‘ offensive 
partisanship,’’ and for sixteen years 


has been chairman of the railroad 
xxxii— 15 
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commissioners of the state. He was 
appointed by President McKinley 
one of the United States commis- 
sioners to the Paris Exposition in 
1900. He is an important political 
factor in the state and in all party 
conventions, and wields a trenchant 
pen in his editorial field. In 1865 he 
married Ellen S. Pevare of Salisbury, 
and has two daughters. A more 
faithful, loyal son the town never 
had. 

Frank A. left college to enlist in 


Homeste 


1861; served through the war, went 


West and entered the postal service, 


and for twenty years he has had 
charge of the mail routes in the dis- 
trict of which Denver, Colorado, is 
the headquarters. 

William A. graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1865, in the class with 
Senator Burnham, and went West, 
where he was a successful newspaper 
publisher and editor until he died in 
1886, leaving a wife and two chil- 
dren. 

Mark H. has spent most of his 
active life in the real estate business 
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but recently resigned because of ill 
health. 

Fred E. is postmaster at East An- 
dover, and a successful farmer. He 
is married and has one son. Frank, 
Mark, and Harvey are unmarried. 

The Story farm is yet in the name, 


s. Mary St 


in Chicago. He is now employed in 
the post-office in that city. 

Mary A. is the wife of Hon. N. J. 
Bachelder of Andover, secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture and 
master of the State Grange, who has 
been for twenty-five years closely 


identified with agricultural work in 
the state. They have a son and a 
daughter. 

Harvey W. was for nearly twenty 
years chief deputy and cashier at the 
internal revenue office at Portsmouth, 


The Story Homestead 


David St 


and has reached the fifth generation, 
the home proper having been built in 
1782. Warren Story, a man of much 


prominence, was born in 1783, and 


married Polly Stinson in 1809. He 
died suddenly from the effects of an 
accident in 1833. Mrs. Story lived 
to the remarkable age of 98 years, 
retaining her faculties to the last. 
She was renowned for her hospi- 
tality and social disposition. They 
had four children, the eldest of 
whom, a daughter, died in 1833. Of 
the three sons, David, who was born 
in 1819, was thrice married, and had 
four sons, Warren, now in Redlands, 
Cal., Lafayette, who died in Nashua 
a few years since, while David and 
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Fred inherit and occupy the farm. 
He died in 1898. 

Dr. Abram B., the second son, was 
born in 1821, and after acquiring an 
education practised medicine, and, in 
the gold excitement of 1849, went 
to California, remaining seven years, 
when he sold out his interests to 
his brother, Lafayette, and returned, 
marrying, in 1859, Mary A. Melvin, 
daughter of Abram Melvin of Weare, 
now dead. He resumed the practise 
of medicine in Manchester, but after 
a few years settled on the Melvin 


Dr. Abram B. Story 


farm, where he remained until 1869, 
when he went to Manchester perma- 
nently and engaged in business and 
other operations, where he died in 
1893, leaving a large property. There 
were three children born,—Sarah J., 
now deceased, Mary Elbra, wife of 
Hon. David A. Taggart of Manches- 
ter, and Carrie Melvin, who married 
Hon. David T. Dickinson, ex-mayor 
of Cambridge, Mass. 


The Dea. Daniel H. Parker Farm 


Lafayette, the third son, was born 
in 1825, and was never married. In 
1849 he went with his brother to 
California, where he permanently 
made his home. He died in San 
Francisco in 1883. 

Ex-Governor Moody Currier was 
a grandson of Joseph Putney, the 
early pioneer. His mother was 
Rhoda Putney, and while he was 
born in Boscawen, she returned to 
her Dunbarton home with her son 
as soon as able, where his childhood 
was spent upon the Putney home- 


Lafayette Story. 
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stead, being a playmate, life-long as- 
sociate, and intimate friend of Henry 
Putney, and later became a most 
successful teacher in the town. The 
mother, at her death, was buried in 
the Montalona cemetery. The career 
of Mr. Currier was one of the most 
remarkable in the history of the 
state. His early years were devoted 
to the usual duties required of a boy 
on a farm, laboring faithfully during 
the day that he might earn his sup- 
port, while to meet his craving desire 
and thirst for knowledge, his even- 
ings, late into the night, were largely 
spent in hard study by the light of 
pitch knots, thus verifying the truism 
that a way is always provided for the 
earnest seeker after knowledge. He 
was persistent in his efforts, and 
finally became fitted to enter Hop- 
kinton academy. He was not con- 


tent with graduating there, but per- 
severed, and through teaching here 
and elsewhere, he was enabled to 
enter Dartmouth college, where he 
graduated in 1834 with distinguished 


merit. He had thus succeeded in 
acquiring an education, but his funds 
were more than exhausted, and he 
again resorted to teaching, engaging 
in Hopkinton, Concord, and Lowell, 
where his earnings helped lay the 
foundation for the fortune he after- 
wards accumulated. 

He meantime read law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and followed the 
practice in Manchester until 1848. 
His business ability had attracted at- 
tention, and he was appointed cashier 
of the Amoskeag bank, and from this 
time forward his rise was steady and 
sure. His foresight and sagacity 
in financial matters were recognized 
again and again by his election as 
treasurer and director of various im- 
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portant corporations, which positions 
he filled with rare business skill. 

In 1880 Bates college conferred on 
him the degree of LL. D. He was 
a fine classical scholar, literary in his 
tastes, which often found expression 
in poetry. As president of the Amos- 
keag National bank, state senator, 
member of the governor’s council, 
and as governor of the state, he per- 
formed the duties incumbent upon 
him with great wisdom and signal 
ability. His capacity for business 
was indeed marvelous, as evidenced 
by his fortune, every dollar of which 
came through his unaided efforts. 
In manner he was modest, courte- 
ous, unassuming, and his sumptuous 
home bespoke the cheer that here 
prevailed. His life and example will 
ever be a shining incentive to the 
youth of our state. He died in 1898 
leaving a widow, formerly Miss Han- 
nah A. Slade, a successful teacher in 
the Manchester public schools, who 
occupies the home, which reflects 
their cultured tastes. 

The record of the Parker family is 
one of great interest. Captain Will- 
iam Parker came to Dunbarton early 
in the nineteenth century. He, like 
his father, had tanneries in Grove- 
land, Mass., where the old home was 
located, and burned in 1890. The 
belt of hemlock growth then stand- 
ing along the northern borders of the 
town induced him to move to that 
locality where he built his tannery 
on a favorable spot, near the East 
Weare road, which many will remem- 
ber, and purchased for a homestead 
what is now known as the Sargent 
farm. With him came various trades, 
a cooper, carpenter, shoe maker, and 
laborers, so that quite a settlement 
soon appeared. Here he lived and 
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Mrs. Ann Parker Bird 


prospered until the summer of 1815, 
when he suddenly died, at the age 
of forty, leaving a widow and eight 
children, the eldest being sixteen and 
the youngest two years old. Captain 


Mrs. Marianne Parker Dascomb 
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Parker was a Christian man and his 
last words were in prayer to God 
to care for his wife and children. 
What seemed the dawn of prosperity 
changed to a hard struggle for the 
family. 

Mrs. Parker bravely met the ad- 
verse conditions and proved equal to 
the grave emergency. The two el- 
dest daughters were soon educated 
and became teachers in Bradford 
academy, where most of the other 





Rev. Dr. Leonard S. Parker 


children were trained. The moth- 
er’s ambition was not that her chil- 
dren should be Christians only, but 
educated Christians, and God cer- 
tainly blessed her endeavors, for her 
descendants and their husbands have 
been students, professors, presidents 
or masters of the following colleges 
and universities: Harvard, Bowdoin, 
Colby, Dartmouth, Radcliffe, Welles- 
ley, Amherst, Middlebury, Williams, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Princeton, Oberlin, Grinnell, 
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Boston Institute of 
Chicago University, University of 
Nebraska, Pomona, Oxford, Eng- 
land, and the American College of 
Rome. There 


Technology, 


have been sixteen 
ministers, eleven missionaries, many 
teachers, and two distinguished sur- 
geons,—Dr. William J. Van Lennep 


a 
Ue2a. Va 


of Philadelphia, and Dr. John Finney 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more. 

Ann, the eldest daughter, in 1822, 


married the Rev. Isaac Bird, and 
with him went to Beirut as a mis- 
sionary. She was the first American 
woman to land in Turkey. Emily 
married the Rev. James Kimball. 
Martha married the Rev. 
Tenney. 


Thomas 
Hannah married Mr. James 
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Allyn, a teacher in Oakham, Mass. 
Of the three sons, William, the eld- 
est, was graduated at Dartmouth 
and became a teacher. Rev. Dr. 
Leonard S. Parker, the youngest son, 
graduated at Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, and having had an es- 
pecially brilliant record for a short 


H. Parker 


time at Dartmouth, his name was 
enrolled with that of the graduating 
class of which the late President 
Bartlett was a member. His pastor- 
ates at Mansfield, Ohio, Providence, 
Haverhill, Mass., Derry, N. H., 
Ashburnham, Turner's Falls, and 
Berkley, Mass., were most success- 
ful and in 1887 he became assistant 
pastor of the Shepard Memorial 
church, Cambridge, Mass., with the 
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was well educated and became a 
teacher, shortly afterwards marrying 
Dr. James Dascomb, and both going 
to Oberlin, Ohio, where she became 
the first lady principal of the college 
there, and remained in the same 
position or on the board of control 
up to the time of her death, a period 
of twenty years. While President 
Finney was considered the father of 
the college, Mrs. Dascomb was called 
the mother, and probably did more 


Rev. Alexander McKenzie, DV. D., 
from which position he has just re- 
tired at the advanced age of go 
years. 

Marianne, the youngest daughter, 


M Marianne Parke 


than any other woman for education 
in the state of Ohio, and occupies a 
place among the ‘‘ Pioneer Educa- 
tors’’ in the book of ‘‘ Eminent 
Women of America.’’ She was a 
strong friend of the negro, and was 
connected with the ‘‘ Underground 
Railroad ’’ service. 

Daniel H. Parker, the fifth child, 
born January 9, 1802, was the only 
one whose whole life was spent in 
his native town. He acquired his 

Mrs. Louise Parker Frary. education in the town schools and at 
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Bradford and Pembroke. He mar- 
ried Louise Mills, in 1833, and on 
the death of her father purchased 
the homestead farm one mile distant 
from the Centre. Mrs. Parker died 
in 1841, leaving three daughters,— 
Sarah Marshall, who married John 
Kimball of this town, who was a 
large tarmer and highly respected, 
later going to Milford, where both 
died; Marianne, who married Dr. 
John Cass, and who died in Ohio in 
1872, and Louise, who married the 
Rev. Lucien H. Frary, D. D., now 
residing in Pomona, California. 

Mr. Parker subsequently married 
Nancy Bassett, of Lee, Mass., who 
came of good revolutionary stock 
through her grandfather, Sylvanus 
Dimmock, who was a nephew and 
adopted son of General Dimmock, 
famous as protector of Cape Cod. 
She also numbered among her an- 
cestors Gov. Edward Winslow, who 
came over in the Mayflower, and 


Gov. Josiah Winslow of Colonial 
renown, of whom Peregrine White, 
the first Pilgrim baby, was a half 
brother. 

From this marriage one daughter, 
Abby Jane, was born, now the wife of 
the Rev. John L. R. Trask, D. D., 
pastor of the Memorial 
Springfield, Mass. Mr. Parker was 
a Christian man from his youth, and 
was a deacon of the Congregational 
church from early manhood to the 
age of 84 when he resigned. He 
was recognized by every one as a 


church, 


safe man to follow,—sound, wise, gen- 


erous, and kind; prominent as a 
citizen, devoted to the church, and 
faithful to every trust. He prospered 
in all affairs of life, and accumulated 
the largest property of any citizen of 
his day. He was the one man all 
went to for counsel and advice. He 
filled the offices of treasurer, select- 
man, and representative with marked 
fidelity, and left a record behind for 
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sobriety, honorable living, and faith- 
fulness to every trust 
him. 


confided to 
His death in 1892 caused pro- 
found sorrow throughout the town. 
Mrs. Parker died in 1890. 

Rev. George A. Putnam was the 
son of Rev. John M. Putnam, the 
second settled pastor of the Congre- 
gational church, and was born Mav 
8, 1835. His education was obtained 
at Meriden, Pembroke, Schenectady, 
N. Y., and Dartmouth 
graduating in 1858. 


college, 
In 1870 he re- 
ceived the degree of A. M. from his 
alma mater. He entered the Bangor 
Theological seminary in 1858, gradu- 
ating in 1860. He was licensed to 
preach before entering the seminary, 
and preached nearly every Sabbath 
in this town for six months, in con- 
nection with the great revival here in 





Old Congregationa 


Birthplace of Rev. Geor 


ge A. Putnam. 
1858. His first pastorate was at Yar- 
mouth, Me., where he was ordained 
and installed in 1860. He remained 
ten years, when he resigned, and, in 
1871, accepted a call to the First 
Congregational church at Millbury, 
Mass., where he remains, after a 
pastorate of thirty years, honored 
and beloved by a devoted people. 


In 1875-'76, he traveled extensively 


abroad, visiting Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Greece, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Constantinople, 


Egypt, Palestine, and Switzerland, 





crossing the Alps five times on foot. 
He is a preacher of great power and 
persuasive eloquence. He has been 
twice married ; has six children ; his 
present wife being Louise Sabin of 
Millbury, whom he married in 1881. 

Capt. William Stinson, born in 
1725, the first settler here of that 
name, was of Scotch-Irish parentage, 


coming to Londonderry with his 
parents when seven years old. He 
came to this town in 1751, estab- 


lished a home, and became one of 





The Capt 


Cnarles Stinson Homestead 
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Capt. Charles Stinsor 


the most influential and prospered 


residents. Of his sons, William and 
Thomas occupied the divided estate, 
and Capt. Charles and William C., 
sons of William and grandsons of 


Mrs. Nancy Stinson Safford 


Mrs. Charles Stinsor 
Capt. William, continued in posses- 
sion of these two large farms. There 
were three daughters,—Nancy, who 
became the wife of Dea. John Saf- 
ford of Beverly, Mass.; Letitia, 


Mrs. Letitia Stinson Kent 
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who married Col. William 


Concord; and 


Kent of 


Mary who died in 


New Orleans, where she had gone 


health. Charles 
Susan Cochran, who died, 


for her married 


and his 


Mrs. Susan C. Stinson 


Mrs. Letitia C. Stinson Parke 


second wife was Mary A., daughter 
of Moses Poor. He was treasurer, 
selectman, representative, and county 
commissioner, and was noted for his 


enterprise and public spirit. In 1867 


Mrs. Mary A. Stinson Pilisbury 
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he sold his farm and purchased a 
home in Goffstown, where he and his 


wife both died. From the first mar- 


riage there were three daughters, 


Jane, who married Wallace Cald- 


William C. Stinso 


well, who went to California in 1849, 
but returning settled in Goffstown, 
both now deceased; Letitia, wife of 
Hon. John M. Parker, also of Goffs- 
town, and Susan, whose second hus- 


Mrs. W. C. Stinson 
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H 


band was Judge Edwin S. Jones, a 
pioneer and wealthy banker of Minne- 
apolis, now dead; Mary A., daughter 
from the second marriage, married 
Hon. Charles A. Pillsbury, who es- 
tablished the mammoth Pillsbury, 
Washburn Milling Co., in Minnea- 
polis, a man of remarkable business 
sagacity, who died in 1900. William 


C., brother to Charles, was a large 
and successful 


well- 
tilled land and tidy buildings gave 
proof of his industry and thrift; he 
married Sarah 


farmer, whose 


Iy., also daughter of 
1890. Of 
their four children three survive, Jen- 
nie S., who married M. M. Holmes, 
and resides in Seattle, Wash.; Col. 
William H., who has been much in 
grange and statistical work, married 
Ellen F. Conant of Mont Vernon, 
moved from the home farm in Janu- 


Moses Poor, and died in 


ary, rgo1, and resides in Goffstown, 
and Charles C., born in 1860, who 
graduated from Mont Vernon acad- 


H 


emy, remains unmarried, and for sev- 
eral years has been associated with 
the Dana Hardware Co. of Boston. 
He has traveled extensively in the 
West, where he has business interests. 


Charlies C. Stinson 
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Sherman Everett Burroughs, son 
of John H. and Helen M. (Baker) 
Burroughs, was born February 6, 
1870. His education was acquired 
in the town schools, graduating from 
the Concord high school in 18go. 
In competitive examination for a 
West Point cadetship in 1888 he won 


highest rank, and was appointed, 
but, owing to the wishes of his par- 


ents, he declined.- He graduated at 
Dartmouth college in 1894, standing 
fifth in a class of eighty-six. He was 
awarded the philosophical oration, 
and made a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa society. He was appointed 
instructor in logic and oratory, which 
he declined that he might study law. 
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He was private secretary to Hon. 
H. M. Baker, M.C.; attended Co- 
lumbian University Law _ school, 
Washington, D. C., graduated, and 
was admitted to the Washington bar 
in 1896, and to the New Hampshire 
bar in 1897, and located in practice 


in Manchester. He was a represen- 


tative in the legislature from Bow in 
1901, and in the same year formed a 
law partnership with Hon. David 
A. Taggart and James P. Tuttle. 
He married Helen S. Phillips of 
Washington, D.C., in 1898. They 
have two children, and reside in 
Manchester. Mr. Burroughs is a 
natural orator, and gives promise of 
a prominent career. 
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John B. Ireland is one of the large 
farmers and a most influential citi- 
zen. He was born in 1832, and 
is of Revolutionary ancestry. He 
learned the trade of blacksmithing in 
1851, and was with the Amoskeag 
Co. in Manchester, for three years, 
and later by himself. In 1858, ow- 
ing to the infirmities of his parents, 
he returned to Dunbarton, where he 


carried on the blacksmith trade to- 
gether with farming. Being a skilled 
smith he had a large patronage. He 
has given much attention to fruit cul- 
ture, and the raising of milk is a 
leading specialty. He was a mem- 
ber of the board of selectmen four 
years, and chairman in 1865 and 
1885; was a member of the school 
board thirteen years, also a member 
of the legislature in 1869. He is a 
substantial supporter of the Congre- 
gational church in its various lines of 
work. In 1856 he married Mary 
Hodgkins of Troy, and they have 
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two sons living, the eldest being 
Dea. Frederick L., who graduated 
from Pembroke academy, taught 
school, and now owns the Twiss farm 
where he settled with his wife, Hen- 
rietta McLauren of Manchester, who 
died in 1901. They had born to 
them four children. Deacon Ireland 
has filled various town offices with 
honor, and for several years was se- 


Mrs. John B. Ireland 


lectman. He was also enumerator 
in the census of 1890 and 1900. 
Ralph P., the youngest son, was 
born in 1869, graduated at Pem- 
broke, and at the Bridgewater, 
Mass., normal school, also at the 


He 


Lowell Institute of Technology. 
taught school in Weare, Epsom, Til- 
ton, Dunbarton, and Revere, Mass., 
and is now one of the leading teach- 


ers in Gloucester, Mass. In 1895 
he married May Louise Hoyt of 
Dorchester, Mass., and they have 
one child. 


Wilberforce Ireland, brother to 
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Ralph P.lreland 


John B., was born in 1827, and be- 
came a carpenter and builder, locat- 
ing in Manchester, where he did an 
extensive business. He was high in 


Masonry and was twice married, his 


Wilberforce Ireland. 


second wife being Lucinda L. Had- 
ley of Goffstown, whom he married in 
1874. He had one son and three 
daughters, and died in 1893. His 
widow and youngest daughter reside 
in Goffstown. 

Daniel Jameson, Sr., was a sub- 
stantial farmer, and of his children, 
Rev. E. O. Jameson resides in Bos- 
ton, and is officially connected with 
the Emerson School of Oratory; 
Mrs. Mary Jameson Marshall in 


Jeremiah 


P. Jame 


Goffstown; B. T. Jameson in Weare, 
and Sarah Jameson married Charles 


Kimball and died in Concord. Jere- 
miah P. settled on the home farm, 
where he died in 1892. He was a 
teacher for fourteen years, town 
clerk, selectman, and superintendent 
of schools for many years; a char- 
ter member of Stark grange, of 
which he was chaplain, and also 
chaplain in the Pomona grange. 
He was a member of the Congrega- 
tional church. From his first mar- 
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riage one son, Daniel Jameson, of 
Manchester, survives. His second 
wife was Letitia M. Richards, and 
from this marriage there were two 
daughters, Minnie M. and Ethelyn 
L,., who, with their mother, reside at 
Quincy, Mass. Minnie, the eldest 
daughter, graduated from McCollom 
Institute, Mont Vernon, was a teach- 
er in the schools of Quincy, Mass., 
where she remained several years. 
She made a special study of the 
theory of teaching vocal music. In 
1892 she received a diploma from 
the American Institute of Normal 
Methods, and she is a member of the 
faculty of that institution. She has 
taught during the summer months 
in New York, Chicago, Providence, 
and Boston, in connection with this 
normal music school. She now has 
the supervision of the music in all 


the public schools of the city of Wo- 
burn, and of Plymouth, Mass., to- 
gether 


including more than one 


T. Henry Jameson 


xxxii-16 


Prof Wm. H. Burnham 


hundred teachers and five thousand 
children. The second daughter, 
Ethelyn L., was graduated from the 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal school, 
and is now a successful teacher in 
Boston. 

T. Henry Jameson, brother to Jere- 
miah, spent his boyhood days on the 
farm, and at seventeen learned the 
printer’s trade and established him- 
self in Concord, where he now resides. 
In addition to his work at the case 
he has, during the past twenty 
years, conducted a general advertis- 
ing agency with much success. He 
is married and has one daughter. 

Dea. Samuel Burnham, born in 
Essex, Mass., in 1814, married Han- 
nah Dane Burnham, of this town, 
September 13, 1838; removed here 
in 1845, and for twenty years kept 
the village store, and was postmaster 
for several years. In 1865 he pur- 
chased his present farm. He is a 
member, and for many years was 
deacon, of the Congregational church, 
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second oldest citizen. 


Burnham 


and is the 
Mrs. 
19OI. 


vive. 


died November 22, 
Of the seven children six sur- 
Bradford is a farmer. He 
was for several years a member of 
the school board. After the war, in 
which he served for some time, he 
resided in the South and West. Jo- 
siah is a prosperous lawyer in Chi- 
cago; Samuel G., a successful busi- 
ness man in St. Louis; Fannie L., 
graduated at Mont Vernon, and 
taught in the town and Hopkinton 


schools and elsewhere for twenty 


The William B. Burnham Farm 


years. For several years she has 
been president of the Merrimack Con- 
ference of Auxiliaries of the Woman’s 
Board of Foreign Missions, and has 
ever been foremost and active in 


church and mission work. Annie 


M. was also a graduate at Mont 


Nelson H. Barnard 


Vernon; taught ten years in the 
graded schools of Bloomington and De- 
catur, Ill., thence going to Portland, 
Ore., where she resumed teaching, 
and, after three years, became prin- 
cipal of a large school, holding the 
position nine years. She is now a 
member of the school board, residing 
at home with her father and sister. 
The youngest son, William H., 
was born December 3, 1855; gradu- 
ated with high honors from the Man- 
chester high school, and from Har- 
vard university in 1882. He began 
teaching in Dunbarton; taught in 
Wittenburg college 1882-—'83, and at 
Potsdam (N. Y.) Normal school, 
1883-"85; was fellow in Johns Hop- 
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kins university, 1885-’86; Ph. D. of 
the university, 1888; also instructor 
in psychology at the same university, 
1888-—’89, and is now an assistant 
professor in pedagogy in Clark uni- 
versity, Worcester. He is an educa- 
tional writer of much repute, and 
gifted in scholarship. 

William B. Burnham, uncle to the 
senator, was a leading citizen, promi- 
nent and active in town affairs, and 
was engaged in lumber operations. 
He was selectman for many years, rep- 
resentative to the legislature, mem- 


ber of the Congregational church, 


Prof. Harry E. Barnard 


charter member of Stark grange, a 
good farmer, and a kindly hearted 


man and neighbor. He died in 1900, 
leaving a wife and four children. His 
large farm is now owned and con- 
ducted by his son, A. Lincoln Burn- 
ham, with whom his mother makes 
her home. 

Nelson H. Barnard is a worthy 
representative of that family who set- 
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tled in the westerly part of the town. 
He was a good farmer and active 
townsman, zealous in the cause of 
the grange, and of a broad, well- 
informed mind. He married Celes- 
tia A. Rider of New York in 1872. 
In 1889 he moved to Nashua where 
he is successfully engaged in fruit 
growing and market-gardening. 
Harry Everett Barnard, his son, 
was born in 1874, graduated from the 
Nashua high school, and also from 
the New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture. During his college course 
he won the Bailey prize for profi- 
ciency in chemistry. After graduat- 
ing he was assistant chemist at the 
State Experiment station, and later 
entered the laboratory of Dr. Wolcott 
Gibbs at Newport, R. I. Afterwards 
he was connected with the Smokeless 
Powder factory at Indian Head, Md., 
as assistant chemist, but resigned in 
1901, to accept his present position 
as chemist of the State Board of 


O. H. A. Chamberlen 
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Health at Concord. He is a member 
of the American Chemical society, 
the Society of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, and the University club of 
Concord. His scientific publications 
are valuable. He married 
Harris, Ph. B., in 1gor. 

Joseph A. Chamberlen was a resi- 
dent for many years, a farmer, pro- 
prietor of the Prospect Hill hotel, 
and later of ‘“ Maple Inn,” where sum- 
mer boarders were accommodated. 
He married Lizzie M. Wilson, and 
they now reside in Manchester. His 
son, Oscar H. A. Chamberlen, started 
and built up a large printing busi- 
ness here, and later removed to Pitts- 
field. He is now in Manchester, be- 
ing city editor of the Union, and 
prominent in press and newspaper 
fraternity circles and clubs, and is 
married. 


Marion 


Enoch P. Marshall, who died Sep- 
tember 24, 1891, was a farmer and 
served as selectman, town treasurer, 





Enoch P. Marshal! 
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and representative to the legislature 
in 1872. He also was a charter mem- 
ber of Stark grange. He married 
Annis E. Gage, whose poems and 
addresses marked her literary attain- 
ments. From this marriage three 
daughters were born, Jessie, who 
lives with her mother in Milford, 
where she is engaged in teaching; 
Buelah, now the wife of Lewis C. 
Goodhue of Bow, and Lydia, who 
was educated in the town schools 
and the Concord high, and the State 
Normal school at Plymouth. For 
seven she New 


years taught in 


Mrs. Enoch P. Marsha 


Hampshire and Connecticut, and in 
1890 received an appointment in the 
United States treasury in Washing- 
ton, D.C. With the change of ad- 
ministration, in 1893, the position 
was lost, but she remained in the 
city, filling the chair of mathematics 
in the Washington seminary, the 
Washington Heights French and 
English school, and in the Wimo- 
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daughsis, at the same time doing the 
church missionary work for the Cal- 
vary Baptist church, where she has 
been superintendent of the primary 
department of the Sunday-school for 
eleven years. In 1897 she was ap- 
pointed clerk in the executive office 


Miss Lydia Marsha 


of the commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, which position she now 
holds. 

Amos Hadley was one of two sons 
born on a farm near the southern 
boundary and representative of a 
family antedating the Revolutionary 
war. In early boyhood he had de- 
veloped a desire for an education, 
which he acquired, taking a prepara- 
tory course at Pembroke, entering 
Dartmouth at fifteen years of age, 
and graduating high in his class 
with membership in the college socie- 
ties. Upon graduating he opened a 
high school in his native town, 
which was continued several seasons, 
and during this period he studied 


Hon. Amos Hadley 


law and was admitted to the bar. 


His experience as principal or in- 
structor in high schools, academies, 
the State Normal school, and in his 
Concord school of individual instruc- 
tion has been eminently successful. 
In recognition of his merit Dart- 


mouth gave him the degree of 
Ph. D., and invited him to the tem- 
porarily vacant chair of Rhetoric. 
Much time has been given to school 
supervision as member of the Con- 
cord board of education. He was 
the first state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction appointed, and he had 
the faculty of teaching teachers how 
to teach. He represented Bow in 
the legislature two terms, and at his 
first election was the youngest mem- 
ber. 

As a resident of Concord, he held 
the office of clerk of the common 
council for fifteen years, never hav- 
ing missed a meeting during the 
time; and was a trustee of the city 
library for a like period. His lit- 
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erary taste led him into journalism 
which he followed for fourteen years, 
and during this time was for three 
years elected state printer. He was 
appointed reporter of the decisions of 
the supreme court by Governor 
Frederick Smyth, holding the office 
six years. Later he was a trustee of 
the state library, and was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention in 
1889. He is a member of historical 
societies, and of the Sons of the 


Oliver Bailey, Sr 


American Revolution, while his writ- 
ings and publications have attracted 
wide attention. 

The years sit lightly on Mr. Had- 
ley and his wealth of information and 
knowledge finds full scope in his 
school of individual instruction, while 
his social qualities render him de- 
lightful to meet. 

Captain Oliver Bailey was a man 
of remarkable vigor and Scotch thrift. 
His son Oliver inherited these com- 
mendable traits. He died in 1880 at 
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Residence of Oliver Bailey 


the age of 83 years. Three of his 
sons are living to-day,—good repre- 
sentatives of this noble stock. Two 
of them, Oliver and James M., still 
reside in town. The former has 
been selectman ten years, supervisor 
several times, and member of the leg- 
islature in 1867. His present wife 
by a second marriage was Mrs. 
From 


Apphia H. Bean of Warner. 
his first marriage he had three chil- 
dren of whom George Oliver, who 
has filled the leading town offices, 


resides at North Dunbarton, where 
he is engaged in farming and deal- 
ing in cattle. The oldest son and 
daughter reside in the West. 

James M., brother to Oliver, has a 
pleasant farm residence, was repre- 
sentative in the legislature in 1865, 
and town treasurer for eight years. 


Residence of James M. Bailey 
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Oliver Bailey 
In 1857 he married Sarah M. Colby 
of Bow. The hospitalities of this 
home are proverbial. 
Mark Bailey, the second son, was 
born May 20, 1827; he was educated 
in the town schools, Pembroke acad- 


James M Bailey 


Mrs. Oliver Bailey 


emy, Danville (Vt.) academy, and 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1849. 


In 1855 he was appointed instructor 
of oratorical speaking and Shakes- 
pearian reading in Yale university, 
a position he has filled with marked 


Mrs. James M Bailey 





























Prof. Mark Bailey 
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success and still holds, 
—the best proof of his 
professional and _per- 
sonal success and pros- 
perity. His wife was 
Miss Lucy B. Ward of, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
One daughter and two 
sons have blessed the 
union. 

Lewis Wilson was a 
son of Dea. John Wil- 
son, and died in 18go. 
He was a fine man, a 
good citizen and faith- 
ful to his church. He 
filled various offices with 
credit, and was a select- 
man. In 1833 he mar- 
ried Eunice Mills of 
Hampstead, who died in 
1895. Their fiftieth mar- 
riage anniversary was a 
delightful occasion. Of 
the children, Leonard 





John K. Wilson 
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served in the Civil war and was later 
postmaster at Weare, where he died. 
Lewis H. resides on the Walter H. 
Wilson farm, and is active in church 
affairs, while John K., the other sur- 
viving son, born in 1837, went to 
Manchester in 1855, where he has 
since lived, and has been a successful 
carpenter and builder. Mr. Wilson 
is a thirty-second degree Mason 
and a past eminent commander of 
Trinity commanderty ; member 
of the Elks, the Veteran Firemen, 
and Veteran Masons. Mr. Wilson 
is married and is one of our pros- 
pered sons. 


also 


»s G. B. Ryder Farr 


The Ryder brothers, consisting of 
William, a physician in Alabama, 
Edward S., a dentist in Portsmouth, 
and Harris E. and Charles G. B., 
who were farmers, were substantial 
men. 


All have now passed away, 
and the two sets of farm buildings 
once occupied by them destroyed 
by fire. Of the sons of Harris, 
Stanley H. resides in Manchester, 
Natt L.in Boston, and William H. 
in Keene. Charles had two sons,— 
Charles E., a graduate of the Man- 
chester High school, went to Chicago 
where he remained fifteen years, and 
is now a commercial traveler. He 
is married and resides in Manchester. 
Bayard C. was also a graduate of 
the Manchester High school. After- 


Charlies E. Ryder 


wards he was in the real estate busi- 
ness in that city, and in the service 
of the Boston & Maine railroad. He 
was secretary of the Manchester 
Board of Trade four years, resign- 


Bayard C. Ryder 
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ing this position in February last to 
accept an appointment as one of the 
assistant secretaries in the United 
States senate. He was a member of 


the legislature in rgo1, and is a high 


degree Mason. He is married and 
has one daughter. 
John C. Ray, born in 1825, married 


Hon. John C. Ray 


Sarah A. Humphreys of Chicopee, 
Mass. He was one of the most in- 
fluential citizens, and prominent in 
town and state affairs. He was 
selectman and represented the town 
in the legislature. On being ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Indus- 
trial school at Manchester, a position 


Hon. Harry P. Ray 
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filled with great success 
for many years, he re- 
moved there, but the 
farm remained in the 
family until after his 
death in 1898. He also 
was a member of the 
legislature from Man- 
chester, and was a mem- 
ber of Governor Smith’s 
council. His son, Harry 
P., is a hosiery manufac- 
turer ; 
tor in 


was a state sena- 
and is a 
prominent club man and 
citizen of Manchester. 
One of the most suc- 
cessful men of the later 
generation is Arthur T. 
Safford, second son of 
Nathaniel T. and Eu- 
nice Safford, who for 
many years resided here, 
but now of Manchester. 
He was born August 29, 


I9OT, 


1859; he completed his education by 
a course of study in the business col- 
lege in Manchester. After a short 
business experience in that city, he 
went West in 1882, and entered the 
employ of the 


Pillsbury Flouring 


company at Minneapolis. In 1883 


he accepted a position as shipping 
clerk ; 


in 1887 he was a traveling 
agent and continued until 1894, when 
he was placed in charge of a division 
of the company's business at Buffalo. 


The Safford Farm 











In 1900 he married Mary Burnham 
Caldwell, daughter of Edward Cald- 
well, a native of this town. Mr. 
Safford has developed remarkable 


business ability as manager of the 
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The Farm Residence of George W. Page 
Buffalo branch of the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills company, and 
his position is one of great responsi- 
bility. William C. Safford, the el- 
der son, is an importer and exten- 
sive manufacturer of Boston, while 
the daughter is Mrs. Edmund F. Hig- 
gins of Manchester. 

Caleb Page, a descendant of Major 
Caleb, was born November 14, 1817. 
He was a prosperous farmer and re- 
sided at North Dunbarton. 
and 


He was 


selectman representative, and 





Mrs. George W. Page 
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died December 21, 1889, leaving a 
His second wife was 
Mary J., daughter of Dea. Wheeler, 


to whom he was 


large estate. 
married in 1865, 
and who resides at the home. 

George W. Page, brother of Caleb, 
was born April 9, 
tled on 
Martha 
1857, 


1825, and set- 
He married 
October 


there are five 


the old farm. 
H. 
and 


Farnum, 23, 
children 
living. Mr. Page died August 29, 
1894. His son George 
home with his mother and a sister. 
Caleb Page, 2d, who died August 5, 


resides at 


Residence of Harrison C. Page 
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1900, was a son. He married Ella 
M. Smith of Hopkinton, October 25, 
1898, and they resided on what was 
formerly known as the Tenney farm. 
He was of the sixth generation to 
bear the name of Caleb. 

Harrison, another son, who holds 
an interest with his brother George 
in the home farm, has built a mod- 
ern house near by. He married 
Edith M., daughter of Horace Cald- 
well. 


James H. Waite, a popular and 
genial citizen, was born March 21, 


1831. He managed a blacksmith 
shop in Manchester one year, and 
was a resident of Natick, Mass., 
thirty-five years, doing an express 
business between that point and Bos- 
ton. Later he returned to this town, 
where he now lives. 

John B. Mills, born in 1848, fitted 
for college at Colby academy, New 
London, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1872. He studied law and 








ee 





John B. Mi.ls 


was admitted to the bar in 1875. He 
was clerk of the New Hampshire 
house of representatives in 1873, and 
clerk of the Manchester police court 
in 1874 and 1875. He was a success- 
ful teacher for several years. He 
also followed the practice of law until 
1880, when he entered journalism, 
and was engaged onthe Union until 
1887, when he went to New York 
and edited a law journal for two 
years, then going West, and in 1890 
became connected with the Grand 
Rapids Democrat. At present he is 
night editor of the Grand Rapids 
Flerald. In 1878 he married Emma 
L., daughter of Col. S. B. Ham- 
mond, of this town. They have one 
daughter. Mrs. Mills early acquired 
the ‘‘knack’’ of teaching a success- 
ful school, and her services were in 
demand. After her marriage she 
was editor of the Fireside department 
of the Manchester Union, and since 
her removal to Grand Rapids she has 
followed literary work, and is now 
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the literary editor and book reviewer 
of the Herald. 

Nathaniel Colby resided at Monta- 
lona. He was born July 28, 1798; 
married Hepzibeth Woodbury in 





Nathaniel Colby 
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1827. They died March 22, 1872, 
and October 6, 1874, respectively. 
He was a member of the legislature 
in 1851, and four of his five sons also 
filled the same office. James W. 
Colby, a son, born in 1830, married 
Roberta Williams of New Boston. 
They have one daughter. Mr. 
Colby has been selectman and was 
representative in He 


1875. is a 


farmer, also a brick mason by trade, 
and is one of the prominent men of 


James W. Colby 


the town. Moses, another son, re- 
sides in Manchester. 

Lyman W. Colby was the young- 
est of the five sons of Nathaniel 
Colby. He was born in 1842, and 
died suddenly at Concord, June 21, 
1900. Mr. Colby came to Manches- 
ter at the age of twenty-one, and was 
employed in the Amoskeag machine 
shop for two years, when he learned 
the business of photography, and 
later located in the Opera House 
block, where he continued to the 
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date of his death. His one ambition 
was to excel in his profession, in 
which he succeeded, commanding a 
reputation in workmanship and hon- 
orable dealing that established an 
extensive and highly prosperous 
business, ranking near the head of 
the profession in the state. He filled 
several local political offices, and 
was a representative in the legisla- 
ture in 1899, and was favorably men- 
tioned as a candidate for state sena- 


Mrs. James W. Coiby 


tor at the time of his death. He was 
a Knight Templar in Trinity com- 
mandery, also a member of Wildey 
lodge, I.O.O0.F. He was also a 
member of the Calumet and Derry- 
field clubs. Mr. Colby was a de- 
lightful man socially, a loyal son to 
his native town, and faithful-to his 
friends. Mrs. Colby resides at the 
pleasant home so recently completed 
by her husband. 

Eliphalet R. Sargent purchased 
the William Parker farm at North 
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Dunbarton in 1835. He was an in- 
dustrious farmer, selectman, and rep- 
resentative in the legislature. His 
son, David, succeeded to his father 
and resides on the home farm, and of 
his family of five children was Fred- 
erick D., born in 1858, who, in 1884, 
went West, and 
civil 


was engaged as a 
engineer. In 1888 he pur- 
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Whipple, a descendant of William 
Whipple, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, resided at the Cen- 
tre. He wasa practical farmer, and 
president of the County Agricultural 
society. He received his military 
title from being in command of a 
troop of cavalry, and died late in the 
His brother, 


sixties. Samuel, mar- 





chased a restaurant in St. Paul, 
Minn., which developed into a busi- 
ness of great magnitude. He also 


became interested in another like 
concern in Milwaukee, where his 
brother, Frank H., located. He 


was a young man of good business 
methods, and died October 23, r1gor. 

The Whipple family has a most 
worthy record. Capt. Benjamin 


W. Colby 


ried Achsah Page, a great grand- 
daughter of Capt. Caleb Page, one of 
the original grantees of this town. 
She was born June 28, 1786, and 
died April 15, 1888, at the advanced 
age of almost one hundred and two 
years. Her husband died at the age 
of eighty-three, in 1865. On June 
28, 1886, her one hundredth anni- 
versary was observed at the home of 
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her son, David T. Whipple, when a 
gathering of not less than five hun- 
died assembled to do her honor. A 
delightful and interesting programme 
of exercises was carried out, the his- 


torical address by Prof. J. H. Gil- 
more, a grandson, of Rochester, 
N. Y., being of peculiar interest. 


Her daughter, Ann 
the wife of Gov. Joseph A. Gilmore, 


Whipple, was 


whose daughter Kate was the first 
States 
William E. Chandler, and who will 


wife of ex-United Senator 


be remembered as a most beautiful 


woman. The fine farm once owned 





The Henry S. Whipple Homestead 
xxxii—17 





by Governor Gilmore is now in the 
Whipple, a 
grandson of Achsah Page Whipple. 


possession of Henry S. 


He has been a selectman, and was a 
member of the legislature in 1899. In 





Henry S. Whipple 
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Dea. Natha 


1886 he married Ava L. Hammond, 
and they have a promising daughter. 

Deacon Nathaniel H. Wheeler was 
born January 26, 1813, and married 
Mary J. Durgin of Pittsfield, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1835. They had ten chil- 
dren. Deacon Wheeler was select- 
man, member of the school board, 
and representative in 1857, and an 
active member of the Baptist church. 
He died July 13, 1871. The farm is 
now owned by his son who bears the 
same title and name. 


Wheeler Farm Home—Dea. Nathaniel H. Wheeler 


Jonathan G. Wheeler, now de- 
ceased, was another of the solid, re- 
liable men of the town. He was 
selectman, legislative representative, 
and his liberal and devoted services 
towards the Baptist 
praiseworthy. 


church were 


Mrs. Elizabeth Fuller Greer 


Jared Fuller was a farmer and 
blacksmith, and a most respected 
He had a large family of 
children who achieved much success 
in life. 


citizen. 


Of those now living we 
would mention Elizabeth M., who for 


many years was a superior teacher, 
and is the widow of the late Capt. 
Benjamin Greer of Goffstown Centre. 
Harriet D., who married Benjamin 
Chase, a manufacturer of Derry, and 
Mary S., who was also a successful 
teacher, and now the wife of Aaron 
Smith, a farmer of Hampstead. 

The Allison family was prominent 
in the earlier days. James Allison, 
born in 1784, was the village mer- 
chant, influential in town and church, 
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and had a large family of fifteen chil- 
dren, who became teachers, and men 
of high business character. Of the 
daughters, Elizabeth Hall Allison 
was the first graduate of the Man- 
chester High school, and 
the first diploma. She was a teacher 
of large experience, and was princi- 
pal of the Ohio Female college for 
three years, and also instructor in the 
Bennet Seminary, Minneapolis. In 
1874 married Rev. Cyrus W. 
Wallace, D. D., of Manchester, whom 
Her sister, Mary A. 


received 


she 


she survives. 


Mrs. Harriet Fuller Chase 


Allison, was also a teacher of high 
standing. 

We should mention John McCau- 
ley who went to Virginia when a 
young man and occupied positions of 
honor and trust. He was a member 
of the house of delegates, and a state 
senator for many years. His son, 
William McCauley, who resides at 
Lynchburg, Va., is now clerk of the 
United States courts for that district. 
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Of the McCurdys, Dea. Matthew 
was a sterling example. His grand- 
son is Prof. Matthew S. McCurdy of 
Phillips Andover academy. 

We also mention J. B. Prescott, a 
dentist, and F. P. Colby of Manches- 
ter, Henry L. Rowell, in mercantile 
lines, San Diego, Cal., Newton H. 
Wilson, lawyer, in Duluth, Minn., 
Rev. John P. Mills of Michigan; 
while there are many others equally 
deserving of recognition did space 
allow. 

The name of Caldwell awakens 
pleasant recollections. William Cald- 
well and his intelligent wife will long 
be remembered. Of their children 
Horace is a substantial citizen at the 
Centre and owns the Safford farm. 

Col. Samuel B. Hammond, now 
86 years old, has long been a promi- 
nent citizen. He has been select- 
man, representative, and for many 
years was leader in the church choir, 
and gained his title in the early 
military days. 


Mrs. Mary Fuller Sm 
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Arthur Bouton Kelley, only son 
of Henry and Ella Farrington Kelley, 
was born November 27, 1879. He 
was educated in the town schools, 
entering Kimball Union academy, 
Meriden, in 1891, where he gradu- 
ated in 1895. Deciding not to enter 
college, he chose a business career 
and took a course in the business 


Artnur B. Kelley 


college in Manchester. In 1899 he 
entered the service of the Pillsbury- 
Washburn Flour Mills company, and 
is located at Pittsburg, Penn. 

John Bunten, the successful village 
merchant, is a son of John D. Bunten, 
who had the reputation of being one 
of the best carpenters and builders 
in the town, and who resides 
the village. The son John married 
Mary L,., eldest daughter of Oliver P. 
Wilson. They have three children, 
the eldest being Alice M., now the 
wife of David M. Hadley, the town 
clerk who is also associated in the 
store. Mr. Bunten has also been 


in 
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town treasurer and postmaster for 
several years, is the leader of the 
band, and has just completed the 
finest residence in the village. 


Mrs. 
James P. Tuttle of Manchester, wife 
of the Hillsborough county solicitor, 
is a sister. 

George H. Ryder has served as 
selectman five years, and is still a 
member of the board. He was rep- 
resentative in the legislature in 1895, 
and has been superintendent of the 
Congregational Sunday-school for 
several years. In 1884 he married 
Grace V. Colby, and recently pur- 
chased the Jameson farm. 


Iru C. Merrill is chairman of the 
board of selectmen, and for twenty 
years was farm manager at the State 
Industrial school, Manchester. He 
represented the town in the legisla- 
ture in 1884, and has also been tax 
collector and supervisor. He mar- 
ried Lesteniah H. Stone, and now 
resides on the homestead farm. 
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Among other representative farm- 
ers are Philander M. Lord who owns 
the Captain Stinson farm; Charles H. 
Lord, now selectman, whose farm 
was the Lord homestead for several 
generations; Wesley P. Stone, who 
comes from Revolutionary stock; 
Fred Heselton, Natt P. Hammond, 
George A. William F. 
Page, who is a farmer and manufac- 
turer, and dealer in wood and lum- 
ber; Lauren P. Hadley, Christie M. 
Wheeler, George Noyes, Eugene 
A. Whipple, Albert Jones, Charles 
Gould ; George W. Crane, who con- 
ducts a bakery with his farming; 
W. E. Drew, John C. Mills, and 
George F., his son, Moses Perkins, 
representative in 1901; George O. 
and Augustus F. Waite, Harry Mills, 
Lewis N. Page, who owns the Dr. 
Harris farm, John R. Emerson, 
Charles B. Dickey at the Centre, 
Aaron C. Barnard, David T. Heath, 
Albe M. Smith, E. Chase Brown, 
Edgar F. Straw, Sewell E. Hoyt, 
James M. Rogers, L. Noyes Barnard, 
T. Sylvester Wilson, David Butter- 
field, Walter Burnham, Iru M Colby, 


Morrison, 


NOTE.—Page 193. For “‘ Mrs.”’ 
Page 200. 


Page 202. 
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David S. Ferson, William Heselton, 
James E. Stone, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, A. P. Little, Edward Page, 
David T. Walker, many years post- 
master, and many others that space 
compels us to omit, but who contrib- 
ute to the generally prosperous con- 
dition of the town. 

In a condensed historical sketch 
like this, it is impossible to do credit 
to a town like Dunbarton, so fruitful 
in facts of history and honorable re- 
nown, or justice to the host of emi- 
nent men and women who have gone 
out from her borders to fight the bat- 
tle of life and win a name and sta- 
tion, to say nothing of those equally 
worthy who have remained on the 
old farm in the town of their nativity 
and have carried forward the work 
their fathers laid down, thus mutually 
winning the admiration of all who 
have the welfare of these agricultural 
towns at heart, that have done and 
are yet doing so much for that which 
is purest and best in the character 
and life of our common country, 


and of which every American citi- 
zen should be proud. 


read Wiss Fannie I. Burnham 
For “ well informed,’’ read well improved by the people, etc. 
For ‘‘ during the time,’’ read during the /owr, etc. 





MEMORIES OF MY DUNBARTON CHILDHOOD. 
By Moody Currier. 


In the twilight of life as we linger, 
The memories of childhood remain ; 
And the innocent joys that have left us, 
Rise up before us again. 


We see, in the midst of the shadows, 
The streams and the fields where we played ; 
We follow the paths through the woodland 
Where often our footsteps have strayed. 


We love to look back to our boyhood, 
Our frolics and sports to live o’er, 
To the trees we climbed up in summer, 
To the brook that ran by the door. 


Of the things I like to remember, 
The dearest of all that I find, 

Is a spot in dear old Dunbarton 
That often recurs to my mind. 


In the bend of a nearby forest, 
In a cool and shady nook 
There crept, in silence, the waters 
Of a tiny, slender brook. 


In the balmiest days of summer, 
Alone in that nook have I strayed, 
Or sat on the moss of the meadow, 
Where the coolest of shadows were laid. 


There have I watched in the neighb’ring thicket 
Where the zephyrs at noon were at rest, 

To find in the birches and willows, 
Where the wild birds built their nests. 


Through the buttercups and grasses, 
I’ve followed the devious flight 

Of the humming birds and beetles, 
That seldom or never alight. 


I have talked with the catbirds and thrushes, 
That mock each other in song, 

Till weary with mocking and singing 
The songsters had left me and gone. 


I’ve followed the firefly in the darkness, 
As it gleamed in the warm summer night, 
And have found out the home of the glowworm, 
By the rays of its own feeble light. 


But the springtime of youth has departed, 
With its hopes, with its joys and its strife ; 

And winter, with its chills and its shadows, 
Now hangs o’er the sunset of life. 





RAMBLES OF 


THE 


ROLLING YEAR. 
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RAMBLE XIV. 


SALLOW BUDS OPEN. 


eSSAHIS is the first week of 


April, and the presence 
of spring is an estab- 
lished fact. Whatever 
traces of winter are left, 
insufficient to incur any 
doubts of the vernal prevalence that 
excludes every idea of a reassumption 
of the predominant force of cold. 
There is still snow upon the ground, 
but the area of bare earth, rescued 
from the bonds of winter, is, by per- 
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they are 


ceptible degrees, daily increasing. 

There is always something in the 
susceptible human heart that re- 
sponds to the changes of the seasons. 
In central New Hampshire there is 
in a year such a variety of climatic 
changes, many of them extreme, that 
people are often moved to outwardly 
evince their interest in the varied as- 
pects of the seasons. This fact is 
peculiarly true in spring, when every- 
body seems to hail with joy the re- 
newed warmth and revived prospect 
of verdure. 

We are moved to reflect thus upon 
the popular delight in spring, be- 
cause, as we go out for a ramble to- 
day, we observe a young lady who 
has decorated herself with a simple 
natural pledge of the happier vernal 
and blooming time. In her belt she 
has fixed a few twigs of the sallow, 
its buds opening with their char- 
acteristic downy pubescence. In 


themselves, bow plain and unpreten- 
tious are these silky, gray buds of 
the sallow! In a few weeks, the 
esthetic maiden will contemplate 
with supreme indifference such a 
commonplace aid to personal orna- 
mentation as the vernally aspiring 
downy twigs of the sallow afford. 
But to-day these simple twigs, with 
their expanding silky buds, are the 
only special natural pledges of the 
return of spring that she has, and 
in the gladness of her heart she 
makes the most of them. 

The sallow buds open. They open 
They are the first 
buds that awake after winter. Every 
one welcomes their expanded forms. 
Yet there is something in the sallows 
that we fear every one does not ob- 
serve. The sallows are not merely 
the first vegetable forms that respond 
to spring. They are in truth the 
heralds of spring. 


every spring. 


They announce 
the coming warmer season long be- 
fore it appears. There is something 
like prophecy in the sallows. We 
have seen their buds expand in Feb- 
ruary, when the snow was deep 
around their stems and above their 
roots. Yet the sallows foresaw what 
man had not foreseen. They knew 
that March was to be unusually 
warm, and that the season of spring 
was to be, as it were, a-month in ad- 
vance of itself. Truly, there is deli- 
cate susceptibility in vegetation that 
sometimes, in its anticipation of re- 
sults, exceeds the prescience with 
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which higher created forms are en- 
dowed. 

The sallows belong to the exten- 
sive family of willows, interesting, 
useful, and noble in the great congre- 
gation of trees. The sallows, popu- 
larly known as the pussy-willows, 
are mainly distinguished by the 
smallness of their size and the brit- 
All the wil- 
lows seem to prefer a moist soil in 
which they exhibit a vital tenacity 
that is phenomenal, and a rapidity of 
growth The 
willows grow and thrive, often to be- 
come in turn the pest and profit of 
the owner of the soil. Yet the sal- 
lows are of little use the 
pleasure they afford by the vernal 
promise they hold in the prophecy of 
their opening buds. 


tleness of their twigs. 


that is exceptional. 


beyond 


In spring all the buds open—some 
first, some later, some last. Yet this 
remark suggests a reflection that re- 
volves ideas of the whole economy 
of the rolling year. 
been 


The buds have 
anticipation the 
opening vernal season ever since the 
advent of last winter’s reign. Lest 
we should appear to be wholly poeti- 
cal in making this assertion, we ad- 
duce a passing proof of an actual 
fact. That even in winter the buds 
aspire to open can be proved by a 
simple experiment. In our boyhood 
we attested this truth many a time. 
Let one cut a twig from a leafless 
tree in winter, put the severed end in 
the fire, gradually push the wood 
farther and farther into the blaze, 
and, in a little while, as the sap 
within the cells begins to stir by the 
potency of increasing warmth, the 
terminal buds will respond to the ap- 
parent fervor of spring till they ex- 
pand in beautiful tufts of vivid green. 


waiting in 
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Carefully and successfully performed, 
this experiment is one of the most 
charming within the privilege of the 
rural lover of nature in all its beauti- 
ful and wondrous works. 

The sallow buds open and show 


their downy surfaces in anticipation 


of a more perfect expression of de- 
veloping attraction. The early open- 
ing buds of the sallow are not phe- 
nomena of vernation or leafing, but 
of zstivation or blossoming. The 
soft, silky buds of the sallow antici- 
pate the pendent, graceful, 
delicate, beautiful catkins, the ful- 
filled, exultant blossoms of the tree. 


long, 


Everyone will admire and praise the 
sallow blossoms, but the maiden will 
hardly gather them for means of 
personal ornamentation. The fine, 
golden, glossy pollen, so beautiful to 
the eye, is soiling to the touch, and 
the searcher after bloom for personal 
decorative purposes will pass them 
by. Yet every form of natural de- 
light fulfils its use, and the world is 
happier for the varied sources of 
pleasure embodied in ever-advancing 
time. 


RAMBLE XV. 


AN APRIL SHOWER. 


Nature abounds in_ transitions. 
Everywhere we are confronted by 
changes that illustrate inverted ten- 
dencies. It often seems that life is 
aiming to effect mere opposite ex- 
pressions of energy. The change 
from winter to summer is a fact that 
emphasizes our meaning. 

The phenomenon of spring is meas- 
urably but one grand process of cli- 
matic transition. With the first 
breath of spring the aspect of out- 
ward nature begins to become re- 
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versed. Warmth takes the place of 
cold, snow and ice turn to water, 
brightness is substituted for dullness, 
and fertility succeeds barrenness. 
Yet a brief summary statement like 
this is only a small part of the truth. 

The sky frowns at all seasons of 
the year, but it frowns differently 
at different times. 
frowns heavily and at another 
lightly. At one time the frowning 
march of the clouds is in one direc- 
tion across the sky, and at another 
in another. At one time the passage 
is in relative or complete celestial 
silence, and at another in flashing 
anger of fire and a dreadful roar of 
the upper air. 

As we go out for a ramble to-day, 
we are subject to a peculiar reminder 
of spring. 


At one time it 


There has just been a 


passing shower of rain. Because it 


is now April, we follow a popular 
custom and call it an April shower, 
though it would puzzle a scientific 
observer to tell wherein it is entitled 
to such a peculiar denominative dis- 
tinction. 


We seldom, if ever, hear 
of a May shower, a June shower, 
or a July shower, though sudden 
rain storms are quite as common, 
and upon the whole more violent, in 
the three next succeeding months of 
the year than in April itself. How- 
ever, in rehearsing the reflections 
caused by these rambles, it is not our 
purpose to enter far into the dis- 
cussion of illusions’ or © delusions. 
We aim rather to point out some of 
the entertaining and profitable as- 
pects of out-door life in this locality, 
not stopping to dwell too long upon 
assumed facts which are not realities. 

The storm that passed to-day was 
a sudden manifestation of meteoric 
energy. A black cloud rose above 
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the northwestern horizon, passed 
over the zenith, and sank again in 
the southeast. We need not inform 
an intelligent person that in this mat- 
ter we speak partly according to ap- 
pearances. In some respects the 
storm was just what might have hap- 
pened at any season of the year. 
However, a few months ago it would 
most likely have yielded snow. Then 
we should have called it a squall. 
To-day it has shed rain. Hence we 
call ita shower. Though brief and 
somewhat violent in expression, it 
was a storm. Yet it was very differ- 
ent from those atmospheric disturb- 
ances that are commonly known only 
as storms. 

In previous rambles of this rolling 
year, we have spoken of the predomi- 
nant course of the great storms that 
pass over this region. We have told 
how they come up from the south- 
west and move away to the north- 
east. It is certainly worth noticing 
that the small storms and the brief 
tempests exhibit a tendency to move 
in a direction at right angles to the 
track of the long, heavy, cloudy per- 
turbations of the elements. In this 
connection we may observe that 
showers often tend to follow the 
courses of streams. 

In winter the storms, large or 
small, long or short, are usually ce- 
lestially silent. The wind may blow, 
and the friction of the air and snow 
upon different terrestrial objects may 
make a noise, but the sky itself is 
absolutely or essentially still. In the 
spring there is an evident tendency 
to change in the celestial aspects of 
storms. The sky begins to rumble 
in solemn, not to say awful, tones. 
It is impossible to deny the majestic, 
sublime, and even terrible accents of 
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the sky when it utters its voice in a 
passing storm. The shower that 
passed to-day was attended by peals 
of moderate thunder. It was impos- 
sible to avoid a notice of its effects. 
How people paused, listened, and 
reflected at the sound of the first 
thunder of the season! 

In this age we are apt to boast of 
our knowledge. The most diligent 
seekers after knowledge have reason 
still to reflect upon the small amount 
of knowledge we have yet gained. 
This remark applies to our knowl- 
edge of storms. In looking up the 
scientific aspects of storms, we have 
been surprised to find so little that is 
apparently known of them. Yet we 
seem to have learned enough to con- 
firm our ideas of the prevalent unity 
of nature's law. The essential dif- 


ference in storms is in the degree 


of manifested meteorological force. 
The sudden, violent thunder shower 
exhibits more potently the energy 
that is active in the continued, quiet 
storm. One is like hasty, impetuous 
youth; the other, like conservative, 
reflective age. 

All storms seem to be attended by 
the phenomena of electricity. In the 
accumulated reservoirs of the sky, 
the electric flash and roar more forci- 
bly illustrate the spark and crack of 
the discharge of the Leyden jar. In 
the spring both earth and sky be- 
come more active and energetic in 
their demonstrations of vital exis- 
tence, and hence they exult and cry 
aloud. 

In a sense, every storm is a circu- 
lar patch of cloud, vitalized with 
electricity. In the center the elec- 
tric force is positive; in the cir- 
cumference it is negative. In the 
centre of a storm, positive electricity 
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seeks the earth; in the circum- 
ference, the same form of electricity 
seeks the clouds. In either, when 
intense electric energy prevails the 
lightning may flash and the thunder 
peal. To-day the lightning flashed, 
but we did not see it; but the thun- 
der rolled, and we heard it. Ina 
short time both lightning and thun- 
der, as exhibited in spring and sum- 
mer showers, will become so em- 
phatic that neither will escape the 
notice of the most casual observer. 


RAMBLE XVI. 


THE ARBUTUS BLOOMS. 


In this region, spring never seems 
to exist in truly delightful potency 
till the arbutus blooms. There are a 
thousand and one pleasant early re- 
minders of spring, but the blooming 
arbutus gives us our first preéminent 
delight in vernal things. To be sure 
of this fact, we have only to observe 
the practices of people when the 
buds of the arbutus unfold. Old and 
young seek the arbutus. They scour 
the fields and pastures for it. The 
blossoms of the arbutus become the 
decoration of the person and the 
pride of the apartment. They in- 
vade the home, the school, and the 
sanctuary. Their sweet fragrance is 
wafted, as it were, on every wave of 
the atmosphere. Without the bloom- 
ing arbutus, spring in this region 
would not be truly spring. 

The arbutus is qualitatively the 
first flower of spring. Yet chrono- 
logically it is no earlier than the cat- 
kins of the sallow and the poplar. 
But the arbutus is so beautiful and 
so sweet, it is the flower of spring in 
a preéminent sense. It occupies a 
place in the zsthetic conceptions of 
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the public that no other flower is 
likely to take away from it. 

The arbutus of which we speak is 
the trailing arbutus. It is popularly 
known as the May-flower. It doubt- 
less derives the name May-flower from 
its pleasant association with May, 
poetically the fairest of the months of 
spring, though in ordinary years it 
blooms abundantly in April and usu- 
ally only lingers till May. The trail- 
ing arbutus is also sometimes called 
the ground laurel, doubtless because 
it is an evergreen plant whose leaves 
bear a slight resemblance to those of 
the laurel. Strictly speaking, in the 
language of botany, the trailing ar- 
butus is the efig@a repens and be- 
longs to the family of heaths. 

As we go out for a ramble to-day, 
we enjoy the flowering buds of the 
trailing arbutus, here and there one 
that has opened to full perfection. 
One cannot fail to be attracted to 
this beautiful flower. Besides being 
the first really favorite flower of 
spring, its modest look, as it peeps 
up from its low couch upon the 
bosom of mother earth, awakens con- 
ceptions of combined loveliness and 
loneliness. Its pure, rich fragrance 
adds to dominant attractions. 
We are inclined to seize upon the 


its 


May-flower as eagerly as we do upon 
the prize that conveys the idea ofa 
lasting treasure. 


The trailing arbutus is a wild 
plant. It is wild in an emphatic 
sense of the term. A plant, it is like 
some animals. It energetically re- 
sists domestication. It prefers to live 
and die in sympathy with the wild 
aspects of its native haunts. No 
doubt this aspect of wildness adds 
much to its popular appreciation. 
We all prize cultivation, but we ad- 
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mire the beauty and excellence that 
exists without it. 

In New England, the trailing ar- 
butus, or May-flower, is everywhere 
regarded as a common flower, but 
still it is not of universal location. 
Like most plants of indigenous 
growth, it has its favorite soil and 
place. The trailing arbutus craves 
neither a very dry nor a very wet 
soil. It delights neither in the sand 
nor in the mud. Its favorite home is 
on the swales—those half-dry, half- 
moist lands that border the ponds, 
streams, and meadows of our hard, 
granitic soils, often underlaid by a 
hard, clayey stratum that is practi- 
cally impervious to water. It is a 
singular fact that the most desired 
wild flower of spring grows upon a 
soil that is phenomenally cold and 
comparatively worthless. Herein is 
illustrated one of the many striking 
contradictions of nature. How often 
in nature are the richest and the 
poorest associated in the closest rela- 
tionship and proximity ! 

Though we have all our life been 
intimately acquainted with the trail- 
ing arbutus, we fully admit our ina- 
bility to comprehend it fully. It is 
true we have never given it thor- 
oughly scientific investigation. But 
we have noticed that the luxurious 
growth of the vine bears no apparent 
direct relation to the extent of the 
bloom. In those localities where the 
vines are the most flourishing, and 
where the abundant green leaves are 
the largest and the freshest, we are 
not sure of finding the most blossoms. 
When we find the bloom of the trail- 
ing arbutus the most abundant, it is 
quite as likely where the vines are 
stunted and the leaves small and 
dark with climatic exposure. We 
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are not altogether surprised at this 
fact. In the vegetable world leaf 
and bloom often exist in a kind of 
competition with each other. More 
than this, it appears that the trailing 
arbutus is not invariably a plant of 
annual bloom. On a certain bed 
of vines, in one spring, we have 
gathered May-flowers in abundance, 
though in after years there was 
scarcely a blossom to be seen in the 
locality, notwithstanding the vines 
lived and flourished with a luxur- 
iance that was quite marked, if not 
also unusual. 

To the average rural resident it is 
hardly necessary to describe the flow- 
er ot the trailing arbutus. May-flow- 
ers grow in axillary clusters, each one 
a delicate iube, about half an inch in 
length, expanding into five petals or 
points. The flowers are white, though 
often with a delicately pink blush. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that 
the blossoms bearing the pink blush 
are the most eagerly sought. But the 
statement evolves a doubtful reflec- 
tion. We are ata loss to fully com- 
prehend the natural cause of this 
beautiful and attractive blush in the 
faces of some of the May-flowers. We 
notice, however, that it appears more 
frequently in places less exposed to 
the sunlight. In gathering the blos- 
soms of the trailing arbutus, look on 
the northern slopes and inclinations 
for the blushing pink ones. Those 
that gaze more directly into the face 
of the sun are more apt to be pale 
and colorless. 

As we went out to-day, we were in- 
duced to take the paths that lead to 
the haunts of the May-flowers. We 
should be insensible to the impres- 
sions of the beautiful if we did not 
bear homeward a few specimens of 
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the lovely blooming vine that has 
suggested the reflections of this 
ramble. 


RAMBLE XVII. 
A HOT WAVE. 


This is a hotday. It is the hottest 
day of the warm season thus far. 
There is no opportunity for adverse 
discussion of the assertion. The alti- 
tude of the mercury settles the point. 
A glance at the thermometer shows 
the atmospheric temperature to range 
close up to and among the nineties in 
the shade. We shall hardly have 
much hotter weather during the com- 


ing summer. If we do, such intense 


weather will be properly considered 
phenomenal. 

The experience of a hot wave at 
this season of the year is in no spec- 


ial sense exceptional. Nearly or 
quite every year, in the earlier 
spring, we have one, two, or three 
days of extremely warm temperature. 
The advent of the hot wave is sud- 
den. Its departure is equally prompt. 
In a word, the quick, brief, hot wave 
of the inceptive warm season is ex- 
pected as a matter of fact by the old- 
est inhabitant of this region of cen- 
tral New Hampshire. 

As we go out for a ramble to-day, 
we do so with somewhat contradic- 
tory feelings and impressions. Our 
emotions are both pleasant and un- 
pleasant. It is pleasant to walk out 
and think of the immanence of sum- 
mer heat after the prolonged cold of 
winter. It is pleasant to see the 
leaves expanding, the grass growing, 
and the flowers blooming. It is 
pleasant to see the birds flitting from 
bough to bough and to listen to their 
cheerful notes of song. It is pleas- 
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ant to hear the frogs and toads pip- 
ing in the meadows and pools. It is 
pleasant to see and hear the rippling, 
babbling brooks. These forms and 
things are all involved in the charms 
of returning spring. Yet there are 
reverse conceptions and reflections. 
This extreme heat is peculiarly op- 
pressive. There is so little shade 
under the trees that the sun seems to 
shine with a peculiarly scorching ef- 
fect. Then the transition of the cli- 
matic condition is so sudden that its 
physiological results are unmistaka- 
ble. As we try to walk we are, ina 
measure, Overcome by an irresistible 
feeling of lassitude and weariness. 
In strolling, we reach an evergreen 


tree, sit down under its spreading 


branches, and wipe the perspiration 
from our brow. We feel like lapsing 
forever into the arms of listless ennui. 
We would fain abandon all ambition 
for senseless rest. What is the mat- 
ter with us? A very slight thing. 
For months our physical system has 
been subjected to the tonic effects of 
prevalent cold. Now it is suddenly 
exposed to the atonic influence of 
abounding heat. Our nerves sud- 
denly relax, and an oppressive lassi- 
tude and weakness are the result. 
In the experience of continuous, 
moderate warmth, the system will 
eventually become restored to a con- 
ststent adaptation to the season. 

Why this hot wave at this time? 
The season of spring has only ad- 
vanced to the beginning of the last 
half of April. No intelligent resi- 
dent of this locality anticipates that 
continuous summer warmth can pos- 
sibly be an experience during this 
month. We shall yet, most likely, 
have morning frosts, days of cold, 
and, perhaps, light snows before 
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summer comes to be our constant cli- 
matic enjoyment. The reliability of 
our foreboding conception of linger- 
ing cold is attested by the facts of 
astronomy. ‘The sun has, as yet, ac- 
complished only about one third of 
the twenty-three and one half de- 
grees of its northerly excursion that 
popularly mark the termination of its 
septentrion course. Why then this 
present intense heat? We will try 
and see if we can explain the phe- 
nomenon. 

Perhaps this sudden heat is not so 
chronologically phenomenal as it 
seems. When the sun begins its 
northern course, having crossed the 
equator, it daily asserts its influence 
in a more direct manner. Its rays 
infringe upon the earth with a less 
and less inclination from the perpen- 
dicular. The sun grows daily warm- 
er, aS we say, and it may at any 
time happen that its heat will be- 
come more experimentally potent in 
consequence of the absence of causes 
that incidentally tend to abate its 
force. Even in the depths of our 
northern winter, the heat of the sun 
may any day be an exceptionally 
noticeable fact through the absence 
of adverse climatic conditions. To- 
day the direct fact is evident. The 
breezes are local and soft. The air 
is almost motionless. Observe the 
most supple twigs on the top of the 
tallest tree. They hardly sway for 
any breath of air that blows. The 
year round, the wind is a great tamer 
of the sun’s heat. Why is the air so 
still to-day ? 

We know but a little about the 
laws that govern the phenomena of 
the weather. We comprehend but a 
little of the causes that on one day 
give motion to the winds and on 
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another subdue them to stillness. 
However, we are led to believe that 
winds are peculiarly co-related to 


storms. A presumed meteorological 


VIOLETS. 








The hot wave is not a ‘‘ wave’’ at 
all. It is the result of the calming of 
atmospheric billows. But the pres- 


ent extreme heat cannot last. It 





authority tells us that the wind never 
blows unless there is a storm within 
a thousand miles of us. If this is so, 
we, to-day, locally represent a circle 
of the earth’s surface that is two 
thousand miles in diameter, experi- 
encing characteristically fair weather. 
Herein is the direct solution of the 
problem of the present heat. 





ought not to last. 
within a thousand 


Soon a storm 
miles of us will 
create a commotion inthe air. The 
winds will rush to and around the 
storm, which will not only refresh 
the earth with moisture but will save 
nature from the hot stagnation that 
would soon destroy all living things 
and make the land a desolation. 











NoTE.—In our “‘ Rambles ’”’ for March, under “ Karly Spring Birds,’’ an inadvertent statement 
said‘that the American robin is smaller than the Engli-h 





The exact reverse is the fact. 
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By C. 





VIOLETS. 





Jennie Swaine. 













Do they keep the beautiful Easter-tide 
The loved ones that passed from these homes of ours, 

To the land where the violets abide 

That visit us with the April showers ? 






Do they search for the heavenly violets, 
As we search for the April violets here,— 
Forgotten the sorrows and vain regrets, 
And holding all memories sweet and dear ? 


Are they glad with us for the Easter-time 
And the creamy lilies with hearts of gold ? 

Do they hear the glad bells as they chime 

For the risen Christ, whom they behold ? 











But what can the tender Easter say 
In that land where life is no more a breath? 

And the glad immortals, how can they 

Remember the sorrowful meaning of death ? 


Think not, dear, I dream that when we meet 
Our hearts will hold for earth a care; 

But the violets, O they are so sweet, 

As we’ve had them here I would want them there ! 






I come with white lilies this Easter night, 

And these purple blossoms bearing your name, 
In the city of bloom where our Lord is the light 
Our Easter offerings may be the same. 


THE MISSION 


By lva 
T was a large church in 
the city, with a popular 
young preacher, so the 
evening service was well 
attended. An- 

the new assistant in the 
Adams High school, was there. She 
was alone this evening and had been 
shown into a pew with an elderly 
lady whose sweet face and beautiful 
gray hair reminded her of the dear 
mother at home. They had looked 
on the same book, and together they 
had sung 


Dora 
drews, 


those dear old hymns, 


‘* Love Divine, all Love Excelling,’’ 


‘* Blest be the Tie That Binds,’’ and 
‘*One Sweetly Solemn Thought.’’ 
As they came out, the older lady 
spoke to the younger one, and, learn- 
ing her name, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why you 
must be the new teacher of whom my 
granddaughter, Marion Tilton, is so 
fond ! 


so 


She couldn’t come to-night, 
I ventured out alone. I enjoy 
Mr. Johnson's sermons se much. I 
believe this one on ‘ Ministering 
Angels’ is the best one that he has 
given us yet.”’ 

‘*May I walk home with you?”’ 
asked the little teacher, and together 
the two went slowly the 
brightly lighted streets. 

‘*Since my husband went home, 
two years ago, I have lived in the 
family of my son, Marion's father,’ 
explained the old lady. 

‘*Have you no other children ?’’ 
asked the teacher. 


along 


OF 


F 


LITTLE RUTH. 


Beede. 


‘*Oh, yes, I have little Ruth,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘She went to heaven 
when she was only nine years old. 
She has her father there now, and 
perhaps she will not have to wait 
much longer for me. Do you remem- 
ber what the minister said to-night 
about our friends over there being 
even nearer to us than 
could be here on earth ?’’ 

ae 
too,’ 


they ever 
remember, and I believe it, 
’ softly answered Dora. “I wish 
you would tell me about little Ruth.” 

“She had rheumatic fever,” said the 
mother, ‘‘ and the doctor told us that 
she could not live. We thought she 
ought to know it, but I couldn't tell 
her, so her father said, ‘Do you 
know, little Ruth, that God is almost 
ready to take you home?’ She felt 
so bad about it, though, and said she 
could n't die, that it nearly broke our 
hearts. It seemed as if she had 
made up her mind that she wouldn't 
die, and for three long months how 
the poor little thing did suffer. Then, 
gradually, she became reconciled to 
death, and finally she longed to go, 
and talked so beautifully about it all 
the time. The lovely place where 
she was going seemed so 7¢a/ to her. 
She felt sorry to leave ws, but, she 
said, ‘I’ll come and be with you 
just as often as God can spare me.’’ 

“It was a beautiful -norning in 
June when she went, and she was so 
happy. She seemed to see into the 
glories of the world beyond before 
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she had left this, and when she could 
no longer speak, she smiled and 
pointed at the things she saw. I 
shall never forget the expression on 
her little thin face as she went ‘sweep- 
ing through the gates.’ She seems 
nearer and nearer as the years go by, 
and sometimes I can almost clasp her 
little hand. She comes and smiles 
at me, and goes about with me, and 
I feel the touch of her angel wings 
as she broods over me with a love 
that fills my heart. 
so near all day.”’ 

They had reached the door now. 
““Won’t you come in, dear?” said the 
sweet voice. 

‘It is late,’’ answered Dora, ‘* but 
sometime I'll come,’’ then yielding 
to a sudden impulse she kissed little 
Ruth’s mother, and turning away 


She has seemed 


THE 


SINGER AND THE 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


She sang a song that thrilled men through,- 
Some said: ‘‘ Her way is fair’’; 


POSSESSION. 


walked rapidly back to her boarding 
place. 

At school the next day Marion 
Tilton’s place was vacant. ‘‘ Her 
grandmother is dead,’’ sorrowfully 
responded one of the girls when the 
class roll was called. 

Dora stopped at the Tilton home 
on her way from school that night, 
remembering her recent 
“sometime I'll come.” 


proniise, 
She learned 
that the dear old lady had gone to 
sleep in her bed, and waked up in 
heaven. On the still face was the 
same sweet smile that had rested like 
a benediction on the new friend who 
had given her the good-night kiss. 
‘* Little Ruth,’’ she thought, ‘‘ must 
have come again in the night and 
borne the mother’s soul away to the 
eternal home.’’ 







SONG. 


But others, wise in world-ways, knew 


She sang to hide despair. 


POSSESSION. 
By Moses Gage Shirley. 


I hold it true the things that mar or bless 
Whate'er we strive for we shall each possess. 


The spirit seeking for the inner sight 
Shall yet behold new vistas crowned with light. 


And the mad reveler in fashion’s train 
From Folly’s cup the dregs of passion drain. 








































HON. NOAH DAVIS. 


Hon. Noah Davis, a distinguished jurist of New York, died at his home in 
that city, March 20, at the age of eighty-three years. 

Judge Davis was born in Haverhill, in this state, September 10, 1818, but 
removed with his parents, Noah and Freelove (Arnold) Davis, in 1825, to Albion, 
N. Y., where he was reared and educated, with the exception of a single term, in 
attendance upon the M. E. Conference seminary at Lima. He studied law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1841, commencing practice in Buffalo, whence he soon 
removed to Albion, where he formed a partnership with the late Hon. Sanford E. 
Church, afterward chief justice of the court of appeals. 

In March, 1857, he was appointed, by Governor King, justice of the supreme 
court of the state, to which office he was subsequently twice reélected. After ser- 
vice on the bench he resigned in 1868, having been elected as a Republican to the 
house of representatives. He resigned his seat in congress on July 20, 1870, 
upon an appointment by President Grant as United States attorney for the south- 
ern district of NewYork. This office he resigned on December 31, 1872, having 
been elected justice of the supreme court for the term ending December, 1886. 

Judge Davis granted the stay in the trial of Edward S. Stokes for the murder 
of “ Jim” Fisk, and passed the sentence upon Tweed, of one year’s imprisonment 
for each of the twelve counts of the indictment, which the court of appeals, two 
years later, held to be cumulative and contrary to law. It was in this second trial 
of Tweed—at which Elihu Root made his first appearance—that he punished sev- 
eral of the attorneys for contempt of court. He was appointed associate justice of 
the general term, first department, on January 2, 1873, and presiding justice on 
December 24 of the same year by Governor Dix. He was retired from the bench 
in January, 1887, when he resumed practice. 

Judge Davis was the opponent of Roscoe Conkling in the senatorial contest in 
1867. Conkling received 51 votes; Davis, 52, and Greeley, 3. Conkling received 
the Greeley votes, and finally defeated Davis. 

After retirement from the bench Judge Davis was successively a member of 
firms, including Davis & Marsh; Davis, Work, Pincoffs & Jessup, and Davis, Jes- 
sup & Pincoffs. At the time of his retirement he said: “It is my nature to form 
strong convictions, and sometimes I express them too strongly, but neither by 
speech nor silence have I designed to injure any suitor or his counsel. In search- 
ing the record of my judicial life I can find no entry that I ever decided any cause 
or matter contrary to my then convictions of right.” 


At his estate in Pocantico Hills, near Tarrytown, where he lived much of the 
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time, he took great interest in school affairs, and every year on his birthday the 
school children, to his gratification, used to march to his house and present him 
with a congratulatory address. In conversation he was vigorous and fond of anec- 
dotes, and preserved vividness of memory to the last. 

His wife was Miss Ellen Mather, of Albion. They had four daughters, none 
of whom survives him. A grandson, adopted by Judge Davis after the death of his 
parents, who changed his name from Noah Davis Swan to Noah Swan Davis, was 
admitted to the bar two years ago. 





REV. MOSES T. 





RUNNELLS. 


Rev. Moses T. Runnells, a native of Cambridge, Vt., but a long time resident 
of New Hampshire, died in Charlestown, March 17. 

Mr. Runnells graduated from Dartmouth college in the class of 1853, pursued 
the study of theology with private instructors, and was ordained an evangelist in 
his home church in the town of Jaffrey, August 19, 1856, the ordination sermon 
being preached by Professor Noyes of Dartmouth college. 

For three years he was in the service of the American S. S. Union, as follows: 
In Wisconsin as collecting agent, in the fall of 1856; in western Texas, as S. S. 
missionary, from December, 1856, till July, 1857; in Kansas territory in the same 
capacity, one year; one year in Boston as superintendent of S. S. missionaries and 
general agent of the society. He went to Illinois in the fall of 1859, and taught 
school the following winter in Durham, Hancock county, at the same time preach- 
ing in that and neighboring towns. 

In September, 1860, he commenced his labors as stated supply at the West 
Congregational church in Orford. His pastorates in Congregational churches in 
New Hampshire were as follows: West Orford, five years; Sanbornton, twenty- 
one years; East Jaffrey, three years; Charlestown, two years; Croyden, Goshen, 
and Unity, one year ; Croyden, several years. 

Mr. Runnells had traveled quite extensively. He visited the West and North- 
west three times, performed several years of missionary labor on the frontier, and, 
in 1884, made an extended trip through the South. 

His first newspaper article was written for a Boston daily in 1852, and was 
entitled ‘““An Abducted Oration of Daniel Webster.” He has since written a great 
deal for the press, especially for the local press in the different localities where he 
served pastorates. 

Among his publications are the following: a catalogue of the “ United Frater- 
nity of Dartmouth College; a memorial of Mrs, E. C. K. Garvey, of Topeka,. 
Kan.; a memorial of the class of 1853 of Dartmouth college; a discussion with the 
editor of the Laconia Democrat; “ Walking with God and its Results;” “Centen- 
nial Proceedings of the Congregational Church of Sanbornton;” “A Genealogy 
of the Reynolds Families in America ;” sermon preached in Hill, at the funeral of 
Mrs. Ednah Shaw; a memorial of Mrs. Martha A. Piper of Claremont; a history 
of Sanbornton, in two volumes; and a second memorial of the class of 1853 of 
Dartmouth college. For some time previous to his death he had been employed 
on a history of the town of Plymouth, which he left uncompleted 
July 9, 1861, Mr. Runnells was united in marriage with Miss Fanny Maria 
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Baker, only daughter of Hosea S. Baker, of Haverhill. ‘They had born to them 
five children, three of whom have died. Mrs. Runnells died several years since, 
and Mr. Runnells is survived by two daughters—Mrs. Caroline S. Jardine of 
Charlestown, and Mrs. Fannie H. Poole of Boston. 


DR. J. BAXTER UPHAM. 


Dr. J. Baxter Upham, who died in New York city, March 18, 1902, was a 
native of the town of Claremont, being the third son of the late Hon. George B. 
Upham, a successful lawyer of that town, and the wealthiest man in the state at 
the time of his decease, over fifty years ago. 

Dr. Upham graduated from Dartmouth college in 1842, and from Harvard 
Medical school in 1847, having studied meanwhile in the medical schools of Bow- 
doin, Dartmouth, and the University of Pennsylvania. Subsequently he continued 
study in the hospitals of London and Paris. 

He took up the practice uf his profession in Boston, and in 1862 entered the 
government service in the War of the Rebellion as surgeon-major. He organized 
the general army hospital at Newbern, N. C., and had charge of it for many 
months. After the war he resumed practice in Boston. 

During his residence in Boston he was prominent in musical matters, being 
president of the Handel and Haydn societies from 1860 to 1870; of the Boston 
Music Hall association from 1854 to 1880; and chairman of the music committee 
of the Boston public schools from 1857 to 1872. During a trip abroad Dr. 
Upham contracted for the great organ which was placed in Boston Music Hall in 
1863, and has since attracted the attention and admiration of music lovers. 

In 1880 Dr. Upham removed to New York city and formed a copartnership 
with the late Austin Corbin in the Corbin Banking company. ‘Two years later he 
retired on account of his health. 

Waite’s “ History of Claremont” says of him: “ Dr. Upham’s life has been 
largely devoted to science and art. His profound study of the diseases to which 
humanity is subject, his scientific treatment of them and the results of his experi- 
ence and observation, as contributed to medical and scientific journals, have made 
him distinguished in scientific and art circles as well as in his chosen profession.” 

Four children survive him—two sons, Robert B. and Richard D., and two 
unmarried daughters, Catherine and Mary. 


HON. WYMAN PATTEE. 


Wyman Pattee, a leading citizen of Enfield, long prominent in business and 
public affairs, died in that town, March 9. 


He was a native of Canaan, where he was born in August, 1826, being a son 
of James and grandson of Capt. Asa Pattee, a pioneer settler of that town. He 
was reared on a farm and educated in the common schools and at Canaan acad- 
emy. He engaged in the lumber business in Canaan, where he continued until 
1859, when he removed to Enfield, where he afterward remained, and was for 


many years an extensive manufacturer and dealer and shipper of grain, flour, and 
feed. 


In 1855 and 1856 he represented Canaan in the legislature along with the late 
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Hon. Jonathan Kittredge, and was the youngest member of the house. In 1860 
he was appointed sheriff of Grafton county, serving for four years. He was also 
a representative from Enfield in 1875 and 1876. He was town treasurer of 
Enfield thirteen years and long served as moderator. 

At the time of his decease he was auditor of the Northern railroad, which posi- 
tion he had held many years. He was a director of the Peterboro & Hillsboro 
railroad, and at the organization of the National bank of White River Junction, 
February 6, 1886, was elected a director thereof. In politics he was a Republi- 
can; in religion, decidedly liberal, being a regular attendant of the Universalist 
church, and a liberal supporter thereof in all financial matters. In 1857 he mar- 
ried Mary Jane Burley, and their children are James W. Pattee, who was engaged 
in business with his father for some years, and John H. Pattee. 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


Col. Francis W. Parker, one of the most eminent educators of the country, died 
at Pass Christian, Miss., where he had gone for the benefit of his health, March 
2, 1902. 

Colonel Parker was a native of the town of Bedford, born October 9, 1837. 
He was educated in the common school and at the Bedford, Mont Vernon, and 
Hopkinton academies, and at the age of eighteen commenced teaching, his first 
school being in the town of Boscawen, where he taught in the winter of 1854-’55. 


At the age of twenty-one he became principal of the grammar school at Piscata- 
quog, now West Manchester, but soon went West and assumed the position of 
principal of the grammar school in Carrollton, Ill. 

Upon the outbreak of the Rebellion he returned to New Hampshire and enlisted 
in the Fourth Regiment as a private. He performed gallant service during the 
war, was promoted repeatedly, and at the close of the war held the rank of colonel 
by brevet for conspicuous bravery. 

After the war he went to Ohio and became a teacher in the city of Dayton, 
soon after assuming the position of principal of the first Normal school in that 
city, which he held for some time, but again returned East to accept the position 
of superintendent of schools in Quincy, Mass., where he established a system of 
school management, which became noted throughout the country. Later he served 
as a supervisor of schools in Boston, going thence to become principal of the Cook 
County Normal school in Chicago, at a salary of $5,000 per annum. Subsequently 


he held a more lucrative position in an institution auxiliary to the University of 
Chicago. 
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